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the delivery of new 


Sports Nets 


— 24 hours after receiving the ‘go’ able to take care of everyone. Meanwhile, net 
signal,Champion, DreadnoughtandGold _ production is being concentrated on the types 
Medal sports nets were being made. Produc- —_ you need most urgently, and shipments are 


tion, however, has been below normal because _ being made in proportion to previous sales. 
of reconversion difficulties. On top of this All Champion, Dreadnought and Gold 
we have been swamped with ae Medal nets continue to be 
orders. | made with the same care and 

The manufacture of these Man ufacturers of attention to details that has 
3 sports nets will shortly be | MPION made them famous for qual- 
stepped up to the point CHA d T ity. Have you received a 
where our back log of orders DREADNOUGH : copy of our new sports 
will be filled, and we will be GOLD MEDAL catalog? 

Sports Nets 


The AMERICAN NET and TWINE DIVISION 


The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ie 
Baltimore 3,Md. - Boston 10,Mass. - Chicago 10, Ill. - San Francisco 5, Cal. - Philadelphia 6,Pa. Gloucester, Mas 
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You will soon again be able to specify Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics 
for your team’s uniforms. Long favered by coaches everywhere 
for their good looks and stand-up quality, these outstanding 
fabrics will soon be available without restriction or priority. 
Watch our advertisements for developments. 


| ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC., 444 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


They can be a hazard and a weak spot or 
safe and strong as on Jim-Flex mats. Jim- 
Flex handles are doubled and redoubled, 
triple stitched and solidly attached to the 
mat wall with both sewing and riveting, 
backed up by canvas and leather rein- 
forcing. They lie close to the mat out of 
harms way in spite of their ample size. 


The same thorough safe construction is 
carried throughout Jim-Flex mats—platten 
process layer felt used (free from broken 
punching needles) closely tufted by hand 
with waxed twine, triple tied—extra strong 
covers—square side walls. : 


Absolute satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sold direct to you at 
attractive prices. 


Send for catalog of mats, (all 
types), Boxing rings, etc. 
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Despite increased production the 
supply of the VMS is far short of 
the demand. 1945 production will 

only partially fill the orders for 
this famous ball. To keep top 
quality and performance we re- 
“frain from further stepping up 
production through the use of 
materials and workmanship other 
than of VMS Quality so we ask 
you to bear with us until full de- 
mand can be met with the tradi- | 


ote 


tionally fine VMS. It is our sincere 


> 


aim to keep it — THE GAME’S 
FAVORITE BALL! 


_ A good portion of our facilities 
are still devoted to Army and 
Navy production, however, we 
are hopeful that with the larger 
flow of raw materials and with 
increased man-power we will be 
in a position to fill your orders 
more promptly and fully in the 
near future. : » AND 
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FINEST 


fo the world of SPORTS! 


today. 


DANIELS, MD. - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DALLAS - LOS ANGELES 


Seno FOR THE 1946 CATALOG. 
Convenient letter size for filing. Fully 
illustrated with prices. Write for it 
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Nat for just 


A afternoon with Nat Holman 


is a stimulating experience, 
Maybe a little too stimulat- 
ing for a guy out of condition. The 
old Celtic (Original) sure gives you 
a fast break for your money. 
Sharp, witty, highly articulate, he 
ig a font of basketball knowledge. 
He is also a masterful actor and a 
dynamic orator (with a broad A, 
et). 
the greatest basketball 
player of all time, he now coaches 
at the College of the City of New 


York. Has been at it for 25 years, 
too 


We dropped in on him the other 
day for some pre-season condition- 
ing. And got more than we bar- 
gained for. Nat put on a show that 
was worth $8.80, ringside. 

It all started innocently enough 
in Nat’s office. After the usual 
amenities, we started popping ques- 
tions at him. We led off with a 
question Nat always loves to an- 
swer: “What is the true test of a 
basketball player’s ability?” 

“How well he goes in pro ball,” 
Nat snapped. “A college player isn’t 
up against top-flight competition 
game in and game out. A pro is. 

“That’s why I reserve opinion on 
Hank Luisetti. As a college player, 
he was tops. But he never did prove 
himself as a pro. | 

“Let me divert for a moment. 
Look at Bob Kurland and George 
Mikan. Bob is 7 ft., George 6-9. 
George is a truly great player. He’s 
a good guard, fast, deceptive, smart, 
a marvelous shot. Evidently he’s 
seen a lot of good players. He has 
good anticipation. Switches nicely. 
And he moves more than any of the 
other big men I’ve seen. 

“Kurland is more or less syn- 
thetic. His coach, Hank Iba, has 
done a wonderful job on him. He 
gets the most out of every one of 
Bob’s 84 inches. Kurland plays a 
pretty good pivot, rebounds well 
and can sink ’em in the clutch. But 
he can’t do things in motion. 

“Now don’t get me wrong. I'd 
love to have him on my team. I’d 
gladly swap 10 of my watch-charm 


guards for him, But the point is, he 
is getting by on his height. 

“He can do that in college ball. 
In the pro game, it’s different. A 
coach can go out and hire just as 
big—well, nearly as big—a center 
to play him. And Kurland wouldn’t 


do as well. Basketball is a fast mov- — 


ing game. If you can’t do things 
in motion, you’re not a real bal 
player.” 


S Nat paused for breath, we 


: slipped in the next question: 
“Do you still think the East plays 
better ball than the West?” 

Nat looked surprised. “Say, I 
stopped saying that years ago. I 
once thought the Western teams 
were weak on defense and lacked 
versatility on offense. But I changed 
my mind years ago. Especially 
after watching Stanford, Oklahoma 
A. & M. and De Paul come East 
year after year and lick our best. 

“The East and West now play 
much the same kind of game. The 
West has smartened up on defense, 
while the East has gone in whole- 
sale for the fast break. 

“About the only real difference 
lies in shooting. The West shoots 
a whole lot more with one hand. At 
that, some of our Eastern clubs are 


now doing a lot of one-hand pop- 


ping. Rhode Island State is a shin- 
ing example.” 

Nat looked at his watch. “Hey, 
time for practice,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s 
go.”’ We went. On the way to the 
locker room, we asked about his 
ideas on practice. : 

“The coach today,” he replied, 
‘has a much tougher time of it than 
the old-timer did. In the old days, 
practically every team used a single 
pivot offense and a man-to-man de- 
fense. 

“Today you’ve got to prepare 
your team for everything — zone, 
man-to-man and all-court press, to 
name just a few defenses. In addi- 
tion to being able to break them up, 
your boys must be taught how to 
play them. You must also have a 
fast break, a method of freezing the 
ball and a regular attack. 


“TI like to start my practices with 
a half-court scrimmage. I pick 
teams and work ’em at full speed. 
I concentrate on fundamentals and 
special set-ups. 

“For instance, today we’re going 
to work on guarding a big man un- 
der the basket. We’re facing a lot 
of big boys this year and we haven't 


' a big.man on our squad. So we have 


to do a lot of practicing on defense. 

“During this half-court play, I 
stop the action everytime I see a 
mistake. We then fit our play pat- 


terns into a whole-court situation. 


This is the best type of conditioning 
work. I go very light on the whistle, 
since I want to give the boys as 
much running as possible.” 


Y this time we were sitting in 

front of Nat’s locker. Nat was 
slipping into his work clothes— 
sweat shirt, trunks and indoor run- 
ning shoes. “Look,” he said, point- 
ing into his locker. We looked. We 
saw a huge stack of movie reels. 

“They’re movies of nearly all our 
big games the past six years,” he 
explained. “About $3,000 worth of 
film. I run ’em back and forth, 
sometimes for my own benefit, 
sometimes with my players look- 
ing on. The camera is a great teach- 
er. It seldom lies. I like my boys 
to see for themselves all the silly 
little errors they make.” 

On the way upstairs, Nat asked 
us if we wanted anything special 
set up. We said no, that all we 
wanted was a seat on the sidelines. 
The “seat” turned out to be a pile 
of mats along the endline. That was 
okay with us. We flopped down and 
watched the master goto work. 

A blast of his whistle brought all 
the boys a-running. They formed a 
half-circle under the basket, look- 
ing at him with respectful, if not 
adoring, eyes. 

“Fellows,” intoned the Harvard- 
accent - minded professor, “We’re 
opening the season Saturday, and 
I’d like to mention the necessity of 
attending practice regularly. I want 
you here every day. I need you here 

(Continued on page 38) 
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VOLLEYBALL 


IS GROWING 
IN POPULARITY 


Volleyball is reaching new heights of popularity 
especially in the industrial recreation field. It ap- 
peals t6 all ages...is ideal for impromptu games for 
short recreation periods. At present MacGregor 
Goldsmith Sports Equipment is going to the Armed 
Forces. We hope the time is not far off when it again 


will be available to you. 


TRADE MARK REG, 


Gola Smith Ine. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S.A. 


AWARDEDO 


SPORT PRODUCTS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 
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EARLY every offense fea- 
tures a pivot man. He sets 
up 10 to 15 feet from the 
hasket on either side of the free- 
throw lane. Sometimes he takes a 
ition in the outer half of the 
free-throw circle. Other times he 
will set up somewhere between the 
free-throw lane and the sideline. 


Wherever he is, he stands slightly 
eouched with his back to the bas- 
ket. 

He has four jobs: (1) feeding the 
ball to cutters running by; (2) 
greening for teammates — that is, 
sanding still and letting his team- 
mates run their guards into him; 
(3) shooting; and (4) recovering 
rebounds. 

That’s a tall order. And it takes 
a tall man to fill it. If all your boys 
are on the midget side, forget about 
the pivot. 

The first job of the pivot man is 
getting into position. Let’s assume 
you're the pivot. Don’t run direct 
to the spot and set up. This gives 
away the play. A smart guard will 
get to the spot first and force you 
away. If he doesn’t do this, he will 
get into a good defensive position 
at your side. He will then be able 
to break up any incoming passes. 


What can you do to prevent this? 
Simple—fake before going into po- 
sition. One good trick is to go into 


a corner, start working along the 


endline, then break suddenly up to 
the pivot spot. The guard can hard- 
ly do anything but trail you. 

Once you get to the spot, set up 
with the legs pretty well apart. 
Keep the weight over the balls of 
your feet, head up, tail thrust back, 
and trunk slightly bent from the 
waist. Extend the arms forward. All 
this tends to keep the guard away 
from the ball (when passed to you). 

If the ball isn’t immediately 


A 


passed, don’t stand still. If vou do, 
the guard will work into a strong 
defensive position. He will get in 
front or alongside you, where he 
can deflect most passes. 

The thing to do is to keep moving 
from one side of the lane to the 
other. Your teammates should feed 
you the ball the moment you reach 
the spot. As the ball comes up, take 
a short hop to meet it. This further 
protects you against an interception 
by your guard. 

Once you get the ball, do some- 
thing with it. That’s when experi- 
ence counts. A smart pivot man 
sizes up the situation at a glance. He 
always tries to pass first. 

If a teammate is cutting by, he 
flips him the ball. He then wheels 
in the opposite direction and goes in 
to recover the rebound if the shot is 
missed. 

The wheel after the pass is im- 
portant. If the pivot man’s guard 
is wise, he will switch to the free 
cutter. This leaves the pivot man 
free—at least for a moment or two. 
If he wheels and goes in, the cutter 


For other sequences of pivot 
shots, turn to pages 8, 9, 10. 


may return the ball to him for an 
easy lay-up. 

Never pass the ball if the cutter 
is closely guarded. Hold it back. If 
you can shoot, do so. If not, pass 
the ball back to a teammate in the 
back-court. 

As you can see, all this takes 
quick thinking. And that comes 
with experience. .In time, you'll 
pick up all the little tricks. You’ll 
learn how to feint one way and 
shoot the other. You’ll learn the 
value of being able to shoot with 
either hand. How to fake a pass in 
one direction and feed the ball in 


other. 


Study the star pivot men and 
you'll see they have more than one 
way of executing a skill. They’ll 
shoot under or over the arms of a 
guard, from above their own heads 
with two hands or from behind hen 
ears with one hand. 

The whole idea is to keep your 
guard guessing. If you make your 
play the same way every time, he 
will know exactly what to expect. 
He can then play you accordingly. 
If you know a half dozen tricks and 
mix them up smartly, he is sunk. 

Here are some excellent scoring 
shots from the pivot: 

Pivot left and shoot: Holding the 
ball above your waist, step with the 


left foot to the side and spring into 


the air, turning toward the basket. 

Bring the ball high across the 
chest and as close to the basket as 
the turning of the body and exten- 
sion of the arm permit. Throw the 
elbow and arm not used in shoot- 


ing back hard. Follow through com-- 


pletely with the shooting hand, arm 
and shoulder. 

For a pivot right, use the same 
technique. But step with the right 
foot and shoot with the left hand. 

Feint right, shoot left: Feint with 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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DOUBLE FAKE and DRIBBLE 


A good shifty pivot man can wreak 
a lot of havoc with this weapon. After 
faking left and pivoting right a few 
times, he may fake the pivot right and 
go down on his left side. In the se- 
quence, the guard does not fall for the. 
first fake (2nd picture). He has seen 
it too often before. But, when the pivot 
fakes right, the guard comes over 
quickly (4th picture). The ball-handler 
then pivots sharply off his left foot, 
takes a single dribble and, with a long 
step, moves right under the basket for 
an easy lay-up. 
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EZ meet the constantly pyramiding de- 


mand for Wilson’s modern equipment for modern 
play we have, in past months, greatly expanded 
our manufacturing facilities. Wilson is ready to go 
—primed with new ideas—to meet the greatest 


built-up demand for sports equipment in history. 


It is our purpose to see that the ever-increasing 
thousands who prefer and demand Wilson “last 
word” designs and Wilson craftsmanship in their 
sports equipment shall be supplied. As fast as the 
‘““men-and-materials” situation improves, our pro- 
duction will increase. It won’t be long until every 
player who orders Wilson equipment, ¢o satisfy 
his preference, will get it. Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 
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Jy OOP coaches from coast to 

coast are breathing easier 
) this year. They will no 
jonger have to call in an interpreter 
to determine what the ref is calling. 

The official signals have been 
standardized! From now on, an of- 
scial in Squeedunk will call a vio- 
Jation exactly the same way as an 
oficial in Memphis, Boston or 
Seattle. 

The new standardized code is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 
No. 1, Time-In: Signal indicates that 
Timer should start clock. There are 
three situations during which clock 
may be started, i., when ball is 
tossed for jump, when it is evident 
that certain free throws will not be 
suceessful and when ball crosses plane 
of boundary line on a throw-in. 

For jump, no hand signal is given. 
Instead, whistle is signal for time-in. 
When clock is to be started after un- 
suceessful free throw, Official will 


have one finger extended to side to 
show number of free throws remain- 
ing If free throw is unsuccessful, Of- 
ficial may give chopping signal with 
index finger still extended. 

In some situations, there will be a 
free-throw violation, such as free 
thrower stepping over line too soon 
or missing ring on throw. In such 
cases, time-in should not be signalled 
when ball misses basket. Instead, vio- 
lation signal should be given. Official 
may easily change to proper signal 
from original arm position to show 
number of free throws which remain. 

If violation occurs, index finger 
makes sweeping motion before point- 


_ ing to out-of-bounds spot (sideline). 


If there is no violation and free throw 
is missed, extended finger may be used 
in chopping motion. 

On successful free throw or any 
other non-infraction situation after 
which ball is thrown in front out of 
bounds, whole hand may be used in 
chopping motion or, if Official uses 
index finger in silently counting the 
five seconds, index finger may again 
be used for giving chopping motion. - 

No. 2, Time-Out: Always given with 
hand above head. If no foul is in- 
volved, palm of hand is used. Fingers 
may be spread or close together. 

When Official recognizes Scorer’s 


signal while clock is running, he 


should hold hand above head to stop 
clock and, if substitute is to enter, 
beckoning motion should be given 
with hand in this position. 


If no substitute is to enter, clock 
should still be stopped for Official’s 
time-out to consult Scorer. If substi- 
tute is to enter while clock is already 
stopped, beckoning motion may be 
given in any position or Official may 
choose to use nod of head. | | 

No. 3, Foul: Used for either tech- 
nical or personal foul. Some officials 
choose to also call number of offend- 
ing player. If there is double foul, 
general foul signal is followed by 
pointing in direction of both baskets 
while hand is still above head. Gen- 
eral foul signal is also signal for Timer 
to stop clock. Official should avoid 
holding hand above head in any situa- 
tion which does not stop clock. 

No. 4, Technical Foul: Usually oc- 
curs while ball is dead, but clock is 
often running. General foul signal 
stops clock. Formation of T with in- 
dex fingers then indicates that foul 


By H. V. Porter 


is not to be charged. This is also signal 
for offended Captain to designate 
which player shall attempt free throw. 

No. 5, Holding: Elastic term which 
applies to any case where opponent is 
illegally impeded by use of arm, leg 
or unusual body position. When any 


of these occur, Official should give . 


general foul signal followed by clasp- 
ing of wrist with opposite hand. 

No. 6, Pushing: Elastic term used to 
cover any form of aggressive contact. 
It includes pushing with hands, charg- 
ing into, using elbow, hip or knee as 
striking weapon or causing contact by 
attempting to occupy more than rea- 
sonable amount of floor space or by 
moving into path of opponent so that 
he has no opportunity to avoid con- 
tact. 

When any of these occur, general 
foul signal is followed by pushing mo- 
tion of hand or hands in front of 


chest. Official may choose to use one 


hand or two in this pushing motion. 
This signal is used to indicate acts 
which are sometimes called “block- 
ing.” In practically all cases, blocking 
is finally reduced to other contact 
fouls and since penalty and signal are 
same, it makes no difference whether 
Official terms it “charging” or “push- 
ing” or “blocking.” 

No. 7, Mlegal Use of Hand: Acts such 
as slapping, striking, interfering with 


13 


opponent’s arm by hacking movement 
or holding hand in contact with op- 
ponent to keep him guarded are ac- 
tions which come under “illegal use 
of hands.” When any of these occur, 
Official should give general foul mo- 
tion followed by hacking motion of 
one hand across opposite wrist. 


No. 8, Designate Offender: After Of- 
ficial signals foul, he is expected to 
indicate number of offender to Scorer. 
He may do this by holding up fingers 
to indicate each digit of player’s num- 
ber. If player’s number is 7, he will 
hold up 7 fingers. If player’s number 
has two digits, such as 16, he will hold 
up one finger (right hand) to indicate 
first digit and then 6 fingers to indi- 
cate second digit. 


If Official uses right hand to signal 
foul, he will usually use same hand to 
indicate all digits not above 5. Left 
hand is used along with right to indi- 
eate digits of 6 to 9. If one digit is 
zero, Official may form zero with 
thumb and index finger of right hand. 
After offender’s number has been sig- 
nalled, Official will indicate. number 
of free throws to be awarded. See 
Signal No. 9. 


No. 9, Score Points: When ball goes 
in basket on either free throw or try 
for field goal, Official will signal num- 
ber of points to be counted. He should 
do this with hand at face level so 
there will be no chance of having 
Scorer confuse it with signal to stop 
clock. Scoring of field goal does not 
stop clock. 

Finger signal is also used to show 
number of free throws. For this, finger 
should be held horizontal and ex- 
tended to side either with bent elbow, 
as shown, or with arm fully extended. 
Bent elbow is probably better since 
this signal sometimes changes quickly 
into signal for violation. If the bent — 
elbow is used, there will be no chance 
of conflict. | 


Number of fingers extended should 
always indicate number of free throws 
which remain to be thrown. After first 
free throw, Official should secure pos- 
session of ball since free-throwing 
team may waive second throw if it is 
for personal foul. ae. 


Before placing ball at disposal of 
thrower, the one extended finger sig- 
nal should be given clearly, prefer- 
ably while Official is standing in lane. 
As throw is made, Official may choose 
to keep arm extended to side so that 
he will be in position to signal point 
counts or to signal Timer to start 
clock if throw is missed. 


No. 10, Cancel Score: If ball goes in 
basket but points are not to be count- 
ed, Official should signal with sifting 
motion of hands at waist height. When 
points are cancelled, it is always be- 
cause ‘ball went in basket after it be- 
came dead due to some infraction, or 
because of blowing of Official’s whistle 
or because time had expired before 
ball was in flight. 

Official will usually give violation 
signal first and point to out-of-bounds 


(Concluded on page’40) 
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anter Offense 


This is the second of two articles by 
Richard Christensen, former intramural di- 
rector at the University of California who is 
now head basketball coach at Richmond, 
Cal., Union High School. 


S ITS title implies, the center 
A open offense is a cutters’ 
paradise. From spread 
formation with the middle always 
open, they can drive to their hearts’ 
content. 

The players set up roughly in a 
3-2. The inside men—Nos. 4 and 5 
in the diagrams—set up about six 
feet from the sidelines opposite the 
free-throw line. 

Players 1, 2 and 3 are the speed 
merchants, the driving type. They 
set up beyond the circle as dia- 
grammed, moving in or out accord- 


ing to the depth of the defense. No. 


2 is the cog of the team—the offen- 
sive quarterback. By his moves or 
passes, he sets up the various op- 
tions. 

The first three series of options— 
23 plays in all—were diagrammed 
and described last month. All of 
these were designed against the 
man-to-man defense. 

We use one other type of strategy 
against the man-to-man. That is 
the figure-8 weave. 

This weave serves three valuable 
functions. First, it creates a series 
of screens which confuses tight 
man-to-man defenses and effects 
numerous openings. 

Second, it is a tremendously ef- 
fective means of freezing the ball; 
and, third, it is an excellent ball- 
handling drill. In the latter con- 
nection, it is frequently used at 
the start of games to get the feel 
of the ball. 


DIAG. | 


Diag. 1 illustrates the deep figure- 
8 weave. No. 2 gets it going with a 
pass to 3. He follows the ball, set- 
ting up a moving screen on X3. By 
continuing his swing toward X5, he 


also provides a potential screen 
for 5. 

If no play develops, 5 swings out 
to take 3’s’ place. Meanwhile, the 
latter is passing to 1, who is swing- 
ing toward the ball. No. 3 then 
swings toward 1’s guard and on to 
4’s position. The latter weaves up 
to the 1 spot. 

This is the basic figure 8 em- 
ployed by many coaches all over 
the country. 

A complete offensive cycle may 
be plotted around this weave. Every 
pass is followed by a screen, thus 
creating a play situation. 


DIAG.3 


The boys must understand and 
have a working knowledge of the 
various potential plays from the 
weave. They must then use their 
own initiative to on de- 
fensive mistakes. 

Diags. 2-5 demonstrate a few 
simple but effective options off the 
figure 8. While some, coaches re- 


strict the use of the dribble in this | 


weave, we’ve found that the drib- 
ble aids the boys in timing their 
passes and screens. 

Diag. 2 shows the option which 
occurs on every pass. No. 2 creates 


a moving screen following his pass 


to 3. The receiver times his dribble 


to get the maximum effect from 2’s 


screen. 
The second option occurs as 2 
continues his swing and _ screens 
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by Richard Christensey 


DIAG. 


X5, allowing 5 to cut for a possible © 


pass from 3. Upon seeing the play 
develop, 4 drives in for a pass or 
a rebound. 

Diag. 3 shows the same options 
as they develop on the second pass, 
This time 3 is covered on his drib- 
ble. He continues the figure 8 by 
passing to 1 and screening through 
the weave. No. 1 shakes loose and 
dribbles down the middle for a shot 
or a pass to 4 or 2. 


It should be understood that the. 


weave goes on indefinitely until an 
opening materializes. The players 


do not force a play unless it has a 


reasonable chance of success. 
Frequently, once the guards start 
switching, the ball-handler can add 
to the confusion by continuing a 
dribble around the outside and 
passing in, as shown in Diag. 4. * 
No. 2 passes to 3 and swings. The 
latter fake-passes to 1 and dribbles 
around the outside; he then whips 
to 4 and cuts by for a return pass. 
If X4 switches to 3, No. 4 may 
roll into the clear for a return pass. 


Diag. 5: Every screen in the 
weave is a potential screen-roll. 
Thus, if X2 switches to 3, 
screener (2) rolls, securing position 
on X3. This option may be worked 
any time during the weave. 

Since the screens are of the 
moving type, the figure-8 options 
involve considerable practice 
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MARKING! 


It has seemed a long wait to the thousands of coaches, 
trainers, and players who for years used BALL-BAND 
Basketball Shoes. But they’re in production again, 
they’re on the way—and with non-marking soles, too. 


And great shoes they are. Here is the BALL-BAND : 4 
‘Circle’. You will find in it outstanding quality ] 
construction. The famous BALL-BAND Athletic | 
last has not been changed. It provides your : 
players fine foot support, and scientific heel- 
to-toe fitting. | 


Since production is just getting under way, 
these better basketball shoes cannot be 

made immediately available everywhere, 
but keep in touch with the nearest foot- 
wear store where you find the Red 
Ball trade-mark on display. If you 
do not immediately locate it, write 
to us for the name and address. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
320 WATER STREET 

MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


PIVOTING, dribbling, dodging 
are greatly aided by the vacuum- 
cup design of the “Circle” sole. 


FAST STARTING is “natural” 
with o sole that doesn't slip and 
an upper that gives firm and 
complete support. 


INSTANT STOPPING without 
dragging or slipping is a “Circle” 
feature that players like. 
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timing. The players should be in- 
structed to fake before cutting or 
dribbling. This faking furnishes the 
screener an edge on the defensive 
man. 

When used as a stall to freeze 
the ball, the weave is invaluable. 
Since every pass is followed by a 
moving screen, a capable team can 
control the ball for surprisingly 
long stretches. When the defense 
becomes desperate, an attacker may 
sneak off the weave for a pass un- 
der the basket. 

Against a zone defense. The zone 
defense calls for a different brand 
of offensive strategy. Naturally, the 
type of zone will influence the par- 
ticular strategy. But several basic 
principles apply to all attacks on a 
zone. These are: 4 

1. Fast break. This is one of the 
surest methods of beating a zone. 
Get the ball into scoring territory 
before the defense can organize. 

2. Keep the ball hot. No five de- 
fensive men can cover the whole 
front court. By moving the ball 
faster than the zone can shift, good 
clear shots may be obtained. 

3. Overloading. Spread the zone, 
then flood one section of it. If the 
ball is passed fast enough, one of 
the overloaders should get in a good 


shot. 
\ 
DIAG. 6 


If your team secures a lead 
against a zone, stress possession— 
make the defense come out to get 
yéu. Then you have them: dancing 
to your tune. A tight zone which is 
forced to come out will usually 
loosen up, since the boys are not 
accustomed to it. 

In general, do not give your team 
much in the way of set offenses or 
plays against zones. These defenses 
vary so much in character that a 
complete offense is impracticable. 
Fast passing, good ball-handling 
and accurate shooting are the 
salient factors. 

The center-open pattern is dressed 
up for zone situations to facilitate 
better scoring opportunities. Screens 
and rolis are tossed out the win- 
dow, since the defense concentrates 
on areas rather than men, Drib- 


bling, which slows the progress of 


DIAG. 7 


the ball, is also discouraged, except 
for quick scoring thrusts. 

As shown in Diag. 6, we move in 
against the zone. We provide an arc 


‘around the basket from which a 


reasonable percentage of clear sets 
can be expected te hit. Then we 
keep the ball moving around until a 
man gets a good shot. 

‘ It will be noticed that we over- 
load on one side. This is good 
strategy. Few defenses can keep 
pace with us as we over-balance 
first on one side, then on the other. 
The weak-side man, 4, often can 
drive into the lane for a quick 
feeding pass. 

Diag. 7: A pivot man is occasion- 
ally used against the zone. This 
usually forces the defense to con- 
tract around him. While the pivot 


will not get off many shots, he can, 


from his central position, quickly 
pass out to-the clearest teammate. 

Note how the whole offense has 
overloaded on one side. The right 
side is flooded, providing good pass- 
ing lanes in and out of the pivot- 
post. This type of play is bound to 
produce good shots. If the offense 
is “hitting,” the defense will have 
to come out. If the shots are not 
falling, the zone will be awfully 
tough. 

If the zone spreads around the 
arc set up by the offense, the center 
will be its weak point. As shown in 
Diag. 8, cutters driving through 
from the side opposite the ball can 
get a lot of good shots in the free- 
throw circle. 

If the zone stations a man in the 
circle to stop this type of play, 
there will be openings for good sets 
around the. perimeter. 

The fast break is the quickest, 
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easiest method of beating the zone 
While we're not considering fast. 
break principles here, it may be 
well to diagram a fast-break pat. 
tern in relation to offense against a 
zone. The accompanying three-lane 
fast-break pattern (Diag. 9) is very 
common but very effective. 

The fast break is not a compli- 
cated affair. Its success depends 
upon good ball-handling at top 
speed, plus the ability to drive in 
when the opportunity arrives, 


In Diag. 9, the guard who re- 
bounds, 1, looks immediately for a 
quick pass to the forward on his 
side. The forwards always dash 
diagonally for the sidelines and are 
ready to buttonhook back for a 
pass. 

Whichever forward receives the 
ball relays it to the center of the 
court, either by passing to the 
center man or by dribbling himself. 
If the forward dribbles, the center 
man swings toward the sideline be- 
hind him. The man driving up the 
middle with the ball goes as far as 
he can before feeding or shooting. 

Whenever possible, the ball 
should go up the middle. This 
makes the break harder to trap. The 
forwards going up the sidelines stay 


- slightly behind the center man, in 
- position to receive a feeding pass 


if the center is stopped. 
The guard who rebounds follows 


7 < the play as a sleeper. The other 


guard maintains defensive position. 
Should the ball be intercepted, he 
is in position to delay an opposing 
fast break until his teammates Tre- 
cover. 
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Why Four Famous Coaches 
Recommend Quaker Oats 
For Their Teams 


COACH ADOLPH RUPP, KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY, 


SAYS: “‘A cage star must have stamina, coordination 
and quickness. That’s why I say among cereals, the 
hot Quaker Oats breakfast is a cage star’s best bet.” 


RAY MEYER, BASKETBALL COACH, DE PAUL 
UNIVERSITY, SAYS: “Quaker Oats is the cereal 
which I recommend for young athletes who want 
foods that will help them be stars.” 


COACH “NIBS” PRICE, UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, SAYS: ‘Modern coaches are scientific in 
their methods, and it is a scientific fact that whole- 
grain oatmeal leads all other cereals in important 
elements that all basketball players and athletes 
need. In Food-Energy. In Protein, necessary for 
stamina. In Vitamin B,, necessary for energy and 
good nerves.” 


BASKETBALL COACH LAWRENCE W. HARRISON, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, SAYS: “I certainly think 
the natural advantages of Quaker Oats are great for 
every boy who wants to excel in basketball or any 
sport. And I’d like to mention that Quaker Oats can 
help a lot of youngsters still in grade school begin to 
develop the stamina to help them in sports Mater on.” 


by rbdolph Rufep 


“HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL” 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
— e's Box Chicago, Illinois 
ases of strategy, ‘ “ 
valuable basic basketball knowl- of “How to Play 
edge. Just use the coupon and you will | inning Basket y Adolph Kupp. 
be sent absolutely free, a copy for 
| . Squad Size...... 
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By John G. Freudenberger 


John G. Freudenberger is athletic director 
at Towson, Md., High School. 


OCCER is a passing game. The 
team with the better passwork 
creates the better soccer. The 

various forms of offense fall into 

three broad classifications: 

1. The long passing game, where 
the boys are trained to drive the 
ball long distances, longitudinally 
and latitudinally. Dribbling is 


“taught. But the emphasis is on pow- 


er kicks, which shift the play quick- 
ly from one sector to another. 

Passes from outside left to outside 
right, and vice versa, are common. 
Fullbacks may set up for linemen 
far down the field. Inside men pass 
(usually in the air) to opposite 
outside men. (See Diags. 1 and 2.) 

2. The short passing game. Here 
we see the quick, short pass from 
man to man. Most of these relays 
are short and flat, traveling on or 
a few feet above the ground to ad- 
jacent players. 

Seldom does the ball pass more 
than one teammate before it is 
handled by another. Inside men pass 
to their outside or adjacent team- 
mates, while halfbacks direct short 
drives to the linemen. This type of 
play is particularly noticeable in 
the goal and penalty areas. Some 
short, aerial passes are used. (See 
Diag. 3.) 


SOCCER PASSING GAME! 


3. The combination game is prob- 
ably the most common method of 
advancing the ball. The players are 
trained to respond to various situa- 
tions with specific kicks. The full- 
backs generally pass long, over the 
halfbacks’ heads, to linemen driving 
goalward. The latter, in turn, vary 
their attack. 

Some short, flat passes are com- 
bined with the arching ‘“‘across-the- 


field’? boots. Halfbacks propel long, 


hard shots in the direction of the 
goal or set up short passes for the 
linemen to drive into the net. 

While each method has its points, 
all have one thing in common—the 
ball is passed frequently in advanc- 
ing goalward. 

Associated skills. Heading, trap- 
ping, volleying, chesting and other 
associated skills are important. 
Alone, however, they do not make 
winning teams. 

Too much dribbling, for example, 
tends to confuse the offense as 
much as the defense. But short 
dribbles, penetrating deep into 
scoring areas, and culminating in 
accurate passes, set up good scoring 
opportunities. 

Some teams have dribblers who 
can carry the ball long distances 
without assistance. These teams are 
fortunate. But the coach should not 
expect these boys to carry the brunt 
of the attack. 


Continuous action patterns are recommended in 
. teaching the boys to advance the bal] 


ing may produce goals, especially 
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Some coaches stress beating th 
opponent to the ball as the best 
victory insurance. 

Heading can be an excelley 
method of passing. Where the Play. 
ers are properly coached in th 
technique, the ball can be adv 
quickly and safely. This is doubly 
true in cases involving volleyed o 
high-bounding balls. 

In the scoring area, clever heag- 


on corner kicks. Alert linemen 
head the ball into the net whep 
they could not possibly kick it jp 
Volleying serves as another meth. 
od of passing. This art should be the 
stock-in-trade of all backfield men, 
Halfbacks who volley well may 
often intercept goal kicks and driye 
the ball back into scoring territory, 
This involves a_ coordination 
which can be attained only by con- 
stant practice. The goal kick may 
be met on the fly and driven in the 
air, just over the heads of the ad- 
vancing linemen. When timed prop- 
erly, this play often produces a 
9-on-3 advantage over the defense 
(once the opposing halfbacks are 
by-passed). 
After the boys have learned to 
kick, trap, block and head, they are 
ready for section play. One of the 
cardinal laws of learning is that we 
learn by doing. Thus, the linemen 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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You know how it is. Dick Dunkel 
and Converse Rubber Company were both 
convinced that Dunkel college basketball 
ratings were making an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the sport. But they wanted to be sure. 
So a letter went out at last season’s end to 
leading college basketball coaches, asking 
their frank opinion of the Converse-Dunkel 
ratings. 

318 of the nation’s foremost basketball 
mentors replied — and 317 praised the rat- 
ings highly on at least one of the points 
listed on the left. 

Converse-Dunkel Basketball Ratings will 
again be available this season to recognized 
college coaches and athletic directors of 
service teams. Rating sheets will be mailed, 
however, only to a carefully audited list of 
coaches and directors. | 

Watch for your copies of the Converse- 
Dunkel . Basketball Ratings — another 
Converse contribution to better basketball. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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By Nat Mack 


After turning out three championship bas- 
ketball and football teams in a row at Wash- 
ington Irving High in Tarrytown, N. Y., Nat 
Mack is now ensconced as athletic director 
and football coach at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
High School. 


66 ET that ball off the back- 
(; board” is the war-cry of 
every basketball coach. 
Possession spells victory. You can’t 
score without the ball. And, accord- 
ing to statistics, the best way to get 
it is to dig it off the hoop. 

Having little faith in Lady 
Chance, I have worked out a sys- 
tematic method of recovering re- 
bounds. I look upon rebounding as 
an offensive chore, and allow for it 
in my over-all attacking pattern. 

Every player is assigned to a 
definite spot on the floor. The basic 
idea is to throw a cordon around the 
vital under-basket area. My three 
tallest players form a triangle, as 
shown in the diagrams. 

When playing against a zone, we 
use a 2-2-1 offense. The ball is 
passed around rapidly, but the 
players do little moving. This per- 
mits each to know the approximate 
positions of the others. 


DIAG.2 


If 1 or 2 shoots, as in Diag. 1, 
players 3, 5 and 4 cover the re- 
bound. Since 5 is in position to cover 
the right side of the board, 3 covers 


the left corner and 4 protects the 


middle. Players 1 and 2 stay back 
to cover a fast break. 


When 3 shoots (Diag. 2), players 


5, 4 and 1 cover the rebound. As 
soon as 3 lets go, 1 runs to cover 
the left corner. No. 4 goes to the 
middle and 5 to the right corner. 


Players 2 and 3 set up as safety men. _ 


When 4 shoots (Diag. 3), players 
5, 3 and either 2 or 1 cover, de- 


pending upon two factors—height . 


of the players and their proximity 


to the board at the time of the shot: 
Let us assume 2 covers. No. 5 


takes the right corner, 3 the left 


D/AG.3 


corner and 2 the middle. Players 1 
and 4 protect against a fast break. 
In our offense, 5, when covered, 


‘may move to either corner for a 


pass. Let us suppose he has moved 


to the right corner, taken a pass and | 


let fly, as in Diag. 4. 

Players 4, 3 and either 1 or 2 
cover, depending again on their 
height and proximity to the basket. 
This time 1 finds himself closer, so 
he covers. No. 4 covers the right 


corner, 3 the left corner and 1 the © 


middle. Players 2 and 5 stay back 
to pick up any fast breakers. 


Against a man-to-man defense, | 


we use an attacking pattern which 
calls for the two tallest players to 
work in and out of the corners, with 
the three others working the ball 
out in front. : 

We leave the middle open for 
cutting by either front or corner 
men. The positions of the players 
are shown in Diag. 5. 


THREE MEN THE REBOUND 
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K systematic method of 
shots off the defense becihoat 


This style of offense fits neatly 
into the triangular method of re. 
bounding. The corner men cove 
both sides of the basket, and the 
nearest frdnt man covers the middle 
lane. 

We excuse the shooter from re. 
bounding for two reasons: 

1. It permits him to concentrate 
fully on making the shot. Mos 
schoolboy players will rush their 
shot or fail to follow through with 
the arms, when given the additiona] 
responsibility of covering their shot 

2. While the shooter is going 
through the motions, other players 
can get into rebound position much 
faster than he can. The latter js 
taught to complete his shot, then 
move into position to prevent a fast 
break. 

Once in the triangular position, 
the three big fellows stress the fol- 


lowing points: 


‘1. Get the inside position 
| opponent. 
_ 2. Watch the ball; time its flight. 
3. Jump as high as possible. 
4. Go after the ball with two 
hands, using a push shot for follow- 
up tip-ins. 


on the 


| DIAG. 5 ©. 


If the player can’t follow up the. 
shot with a tip-in, he comes down 
in a spread position with the ball 
held high, tail out and arms ex- 
tended; he then passes to a team- 
mate immediately. 

He doesn’t dribble to a corner un- 
less forced to by a pressing oppo- 
nent. He looks up immediately, and 
passes as far down the court as he 
deems safe. 

A simple drilf for practicing this 
systematic method of rebounding 3 
to station the players in position 
without opposition, and have them 
pass the ball around. After a few 
passes, one of the boys shoots. 

The: correct three players then 


immediately form the triangle un- 


der the basket. The other player and 
the shooter drop back as protection. 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Even the layman can look at a piece of athletic leather goods 
bearing the famous Nokona Indian head and instantly identify 
it as a quality item by its appearance alone. Yet there's some- 
thing that's much more important to those who buy and use 
athletic equipment. It's, of course, the fine materials used 
throughout ... it's the scientifically engineered designing of 
each piece to meet the most exacting demands of coaches and 
players alike... it's the handicraft of skilled leatherworkers 
whose talents are those handed down from father to son for 
generations past...it's the honest and never-ending effort 
of the entire NOKONA organization to make "Not the Larg- 
est Line of Athletic Leather Goods, but the Best!" 
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-the head clears the surface, puffs 


Hold your Breath! 


tirely predicated on arm and 


Se in the water isn’t en- 
leg coordination. Just as es- 


sential is the matter of breathing. 


There are swimmers who are a 
paragon of form up to 20 yards. At 
this point, they stop stroking. You'll 
see them suddenly stand up, gasp- 
ing for breath. This fatigue is usu- 
ally indicative of no more than the 
inability ®to adjust the breathing 
cycle to the stroke proper. 

Good breath control is important, 
to say the least, on four counts. It: 
(a) prevents sinus disturbances, 
(b) eliminates fear, (c) makes for 
endurance, and (d) promotes poise 
and speed. 

The breathing cycle, simply stat- 
ed, consists of the following: 

1. A fast gulp of air above the 
surface. 


By MARK RENNERT 


A graduate of New York University’s 
school of physical education, Mark Rennert 
has had considerable experience directing 
physical education and swimming programs 
at C.C.C. camps and secondary schools. 
During the war, as a C.Sp.(A) in the Navy, 


he made several notable contributions to 


the field of survival swimming. 


2. Locking of the throat before 
the nose and mouth go under. 

3. Emission of air slowly through 
the nose and mouth over a rela- 
tively long period. 

4. Emission of excess water or 
saliva through the nose and mouth 
as the head clears the surface. 

Everybody in everyday life swal- 
lows continually. It is a normal 
reflex. This habit persists in the wa- 
ter. Beginne¥s are thus prone to 
gag. Once they learn to lock their 
throats, they can perform the swal- 


achieving maximum speed. 


SCHOLASTIC COAgy 


Bobbing exercise for breath contro}. 

swimmer takes a fast gulp of gir. locks 
his throat before going under; emits ei 
slowly through nose and mouth; then, a 


quickly to clear his nose and mouth, 
lowing action without fear or intes! 
ference with their stroking. : 

When the mouth is opened fm 
the quick intake of air, the tongmm 
stays in the floor of the mogmm 
allowing the air free entry, Afm 
the gulp, the mouth is closed am 
the throat locked. This is done # 
touching the roof of the mouth wih 


the tongue. 

The best place to teach 
breathing cycle is in chest-deep war 
ter. The coach should explaing 
quarter of the breathing cycle, the 
have the class bob up and downs 
few dozen times. This should # 
a regularly practiced drill. Duri 
the learning stages, it should ‘tals 
precedence over the other practj 
techniques. 

Breath control is especially 
uable in the overarm or cram 
stroke. It should be effected wif 
the least disruption of rhythm @ 
stroking and with little or no lo 
of balance. | a 

Swimming with the chin up is @& 
sential for proper body balance # 
makes for a minimum of water f& 
sistance and, in sprint swimming 
is a particularly effective way @ 


Good swimmers take one breaif 
for every complete revolution of thé 
arms. The head is turned about sf 
inches to the side as one arm begifi 
to pull. The head isn’t twisted t@ 
far back or lifted upward. Any ex 
treme sideward movement of thé 
head produces a roll. : 

It is merely turned naturally 
ward the pocket formed by # 
neck and shoulder. The mouff 
comes barely above the surface. 7 

It is important to remember that 
the breath is taken away from the 
pulling arm. A quick gulp is takel 
the throat is locked, and the heat 
is returned to the water. s 

As the other arm enters the wa 
ter, the breath is emitted—gradus 
ly. A rapid emission will empty thé 
lungs too soon. The air is gradué 
released through the nose am 
mouth at the same time. The li@ 
are slowly parted, with most of ti 
air flowing from the mouth. 


As the head breaks the surface,# 


quick puff-out is taken with te 
nose and mouth to clear both page 
sages of any excess water or saliva 


In underwater actions, such @ 


life saving skills and stunt swile 
ming, the quick gulp of air must @ 
spent in a relatively slow, efficiemt 
manner. 
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MAKES CHAMPION? 


the finest performance 
under all playing conditions over 
the longest period of time. % 


1 SCORING POINTS 


V Official size, weight, shape 
¥ No seams, no flat spots 


¥ Completely waterproof 

V Firm grip—easiest to handle 
V Best on any playing surface 
V All weather playability 
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THE BEST DEALERS ARE VOIT DEALERS © 
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Bird held between thumb and fingers, 
arm extended, racket cocked in rear. 


With left side nicely turned to net, 
Forgie steps across with left foot. 


On backswing, right side is turned to 
net and right foot is brought across. 


Weight and racket shift back simul- 
taneously, as eyes gauge bird flight. 


Forgie starts swing, tossing shuttle Racket is | 
a bit to right for full-arm stroke. leading, m 


Racket is cocked behind body, the knees 
relaxed, and right elbow bent slightly. 


Racket im shi 


Wrist is cocked off the left shoulder, As racket sigelb 
with right elbow on line with shuttle. is at flight Mate 


Throwing leftarm upforbalance, For- Rackefis¢ 
gie brings bat up and leans forward. baseball 
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follow bird’s flight and racket 
lows through over left shoulder. 


* wrist Contact is effected below waist, with Bird is Ricked high and deep, as the 
arm, wrist and racket in straight line. t 


acket is 
ding, hip. 


As racket comes forward, wrist leads At contact, arm straightens out and Weight flows from right to left and 
htly. wrist whips powerfully into shuttle. wrist turns over in follow-through. 


Racket shoulder; 


arc. and the right shoulder drops slig 


Wrist snaps strongly and weightfiows _ in follow through, wrist turns over, 
carrying racket across to the right. 


Racket is thrown at bird, meeting it 
behind racket from left to right foot. 


at full arm’s reach in front of body. 


everhand Racket head is then thrown at shuttle Shuttle is met off right shoulder at Weight is on left foot at impact, and 
racket and leg come straight through. 


the highest possible point of reach. 


et is 
y to toes. with wrist leading, weight following. 
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STUDENT-GUIDED ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


By Tom Todd 


Physical education directors looking for 
helpful program ideas will find a gold-mine 
in this treatise by Tom Todd, athletic director 
of Washington, Mo., High School. 


HIS new age is dynamic. It 

has produced a new concept 

of physical education, aimed 

not so much at the development of 

varsity teams as at a broad program 
for all. 

The modern program deals with 
health and neuromuscular skills. 
And it provides recreation programs 
for the worthy use of leisure time 
now and in the years to come. 

The physical education program 
at Washington High is based upon 
this new philosophy. It has broad, 
simple and elastic objectives: first, 
physical development; second, men- 
tal and physical coordination; third, 
moral guidance; fourth, a knowl- 
edge of how to spend leisure time; 
and fifth, the development of lead- 
ership so fundamental in the growth 
of democracy. | 

We give our boys a prominent 


_ part in the direction of the program. 
A diversified program under such 
- control develops bodies, makes de- 
mands upon mental control and co- 


SCHOLASTIC 


The boys at Washington High help organ, 
and direct their physical education clam | 


Missouri State H. 8. Athletic Assn. 


PHYSICIAN’S CERTIFICATE 
(Required by By-law No. 15) 


Place 
Date — 4 
This certifies that on this_______day of 193 q 


I have personally examined = 
of the__ High School and that I have — 
found (him) (her) physically (able) (unable) to participate — 
in the athletic events of this school. The deficiencies are: 


Doctor 


(Do not send this certificate to the Secretary. Keep for your own files.) 


FORM 1 


ordination, and places students in The first step in the organizatin 
active social situations which teach of our program is to give each boy} 
leadership and moral values and_ a physical examination blank (Fom 
produce rounded personalities. 1) at the time of enrollment. This 

| blank, required of all enrolley 


must be filled out by a physician 
PHYSICI AN EXC USE C ARD after a thorough check-up. 
The boys return these blanks 
19 during the first week of school. ff 
the examination revealed some de 
This certifies that in my professional opinion fect, the boy is given a follow- 
should be excused from the following phases of blank (Form 2). This also i 
Physical Education: (Check the following and return by mail.) checked by his physician. The form 
— Softball — Badminton — Ping Pong — Rest | faculty have access to these physi 
— Basketball — Games —Shuffleboard — Darts cal records and may use them asi 

— Volleyball — Dancing —Deck Tennis — Clock Golf guide in individual instruction. 
—Running — Horseshoes — Walking — Checkers | . After the students are routel 
Bowling into’ various physical educatio 
| classes and the blanks are returnet, 
— Box Hockey — Aerial Dart — Croquet _ the real business of organization be 
— Postural ° gins. Insofar as schedules and f& 
Exercises cilities permit, the boys are graded 
; and separated into age and weighi 

because of: (we would appreciate your reason for requesting groups. 
this excuse if you would care to give it to us for our records.) The different groups, four classé 
in all, are given an oral explanatid 
of what the program is expected #0 
accomplish. 

A few days after the explanatid, 
the boys are asked to elect repre 
sentatives to an athletic coundl 

(Signed ) which will map their program 
Doctor’s Name — play. These representatives a 


FORM 2 | ; | population — one representative for 


elected upon the basis of gym clas 
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MEDART BUILDS AMERICANS 
WITH SIMULTANEOUS (one person) DOOR CONTROL 


Ready for delivery in the near future! Place your order 
now to insure delivery at an early date. Suggested by 
school authorities, developed by Medart Engineers... 
Medart Lockerobe doors are opened, closed and locked 
by the simple operation of one pair of control doors... 
in the interest of safety, classroom quiet, orderliness and 
low maintenance cost. Consult Medart engineers on your 
installation problems without cost or obligation. 


. FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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every 15 students or major part 
thereof. 

Our council consists of eight 
members from the four physical 
education classes, and the physical 
education instructor. This council 
has regular meetings every Friday 
morning during the second period. 

At the first meeting, each council 
member is furnished with a com- 
plete list of the school’s athletic 
equipment and several vital ques- 
tions to start work upon (Form 3). 

This list of questions and equip- 
ment enables us to plan a program 
adapted to the game knowledge of 
the classes and the available equip- 
ment, and to suggest the purchase 
of additional equipment. 

Games are scheduled between 
teams in the classes. The teams are 
chosen by captains selected by the 
council from the various gym 
classes. These captains serve as of- 
ficials, coaches and equipment 
keepers. They are assisted by clerks 
—boys not physically able to par- 
ticipate in active games. The coun- 
cil, which has access to the physical 
examination records, selects the 
clerks. 

The clerks have charge of all rec- 
ord forms published on the school 
duplicator. These are kept in a 
fire-proof cabinet in the Superin- 
tendent’s office. Besides the forms 
already mentioned, there is a fourth 
which is compiled at the start of 
the school year. It consists of a rec- 
ord of every student’s performance 
in events considered indicative of 
athletic experience and ability. 

For example, a boy with no bas- 


of a period? How oftenP 


POINTS TO CONSIDER 


1. What games shall be included? We have equipment for, 
ping pong, basketball, aerial dart, volleyball, soccer, sof 
box hockey, shuffleboard, dartball (dangerous), Indian club, 
and metal wands, weights, ladder, track (complete), footbalj 
dodgeball, mats (small), leather horse (old). 


2. Should calisthenics be given an entire period or just par 


3. What is a good arrangement for roll check? 

4. What shall be done in classes too large for the gym? 
5. Are you in favor of first-aid demonstration? WhenP 
6 


. Who should officiate class games? Members of the couneil 
or others appointed by the council? | 


7. Should the floor and the equipment be cared for by students? 
Whom else would you suggest P 


8. Should there be tournaments between gym classes? : If 90, 
when? Of what natureP Who should participate P . 


9. What about games between school classes? 
10. Can we arrange a bus play-nightP 


FORM 3 


ketball experience will not be suc- 
cessful at free throwing, but he may 
have natural speed. This will be de- 
tected in his performance of the 
100- and 220-yard dashes. The list 
as given may be greatly expanded 
to fit the desired program and the 


individual school. 


Performance in these events ties 


in with the Missouri State Letter 
program.* This furnishes an incen- 


PERFORMANCE RECORDS 


(last) Name 


(first) 


Age Physical Condition — 


1946-47 


1947-48 1948-49 


Ist Sem 


2nd Sem 


1st Sem | 2nd Sem| Ist Sem | 2nd Sem 


Shot 


Chinning 


100-Yd. Dash 


| 220-Yd. Dash 


440-Yd. Dash 


| Discus 


’ rate of one-fourth credit each ye 


. | FORM 4 


tive to many students and discoyes. 
much hidden talent, which may| 
put to use on interscholastic teay 
However, the program isn’t aim: 
at state or school letters. It p 
poses to teach each boy how to in 
prove performance _ throw 
competition with his own recor 
which he may refer to from ti 
to time through the clerks. 
Every boy must improve his pe 
formance in six events each yu 
and pass 50 percent of his first- 
tests, to receive credit for physic 
education. He must earn one k 
of physical education credit at { 


in order to graduate. Physical pe 
formance is checked twice a ye: 
fall and spring, while first aid 
tested in the spring only. 

In addition to these requirement 
the council sets up a class progral 
Physical education classes 
three times a week. The boys i 
into line in alphabetical order 
check attendance. There is a chet 
er for every ten _ students. 
checker steps forward and rep 
to the director when his name 
called. 

The early part of the first pea 
every week is devoted to calistiy 
ics and corrective exercises. Ta 
are directed by the students angi 
instructor. The last period of 
week starts with first-aid wor 

(Continued on page 45) q 


*Information on the Missouri State My 


may be obtained from the 
Department of Education. 
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P If 20, 


sis firstal This is an unretouched photo of 
or physic some Red Fox Football Pants that 
made records. The voluntary letter 
from Athletic Director Frnka of 
Tulsa University speaks volumes 
for Red Fox performance. 
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Captain Bowman N. Hall, a former high 
school track coach, conducts the course in 
parachute landing at Chanute Field, Ill. In 
his basic training work, he spends a good 
deal of time on elementary tumbling. “I have 
been impressed,” he writes, “‘by the fact that 
so few of the men have been able to do 
any tumbling at all, and how much they 
enjoy it once they have mastered a few 
fundamental skills.” 


UMBLING is a natural ac- 
tivity which holds a life- 
long attraction for those 


who master the fundamental skills. 
For this reason, if for no other, it 


merits a prominent place in the 
school physical education program. 
Its other attractions are myriad. 


For one thing, it requires a mini- | 


mum of equipment. Hence, it is ad- 
mirably adapted to programs con- 
ducted in small areas. 

Although the activity is strictly 
individual in nature, it is quite pos- 
sible to conduct mass classes. The 
range of individual or combined 
movements is unlimited. People of 
all levels of motor ability can find 
suitable activities. 

Many of the activities are just as 
practical for girls. 

In those parts of the country 
where a large segment of the fit- 
ness program must be conducted 
indoors, tumbling is a most appro- 
priate activity with which to com- 
plement the games and conditioning 
exercises. 

Some years ago a large number 
of physical activities were evaluat- 
ed by a group of responsible physi- 
cal educators. Tumbling rated high 
in contributing to the growth and 
development of the child and to the 


improvement of body function and | 


stability. 


Tumbling was also found to pro- : 


vide wholesome recreation and to 
contribute substantially to the de- 
velopment of safety skills. These 
skills increase the individual’s abil- 
ity to protect both himself and 
others in emergencies. 

Another valuable contribution is 
the development of the body from 
the waist up. This is particularly 
significant in view of the wide- 
spread lack of strength in the arms 
and shoulders. 

The selection of activities for a 
program of instruction should con- 
form to certain criteria. Some of 
these criteria include: 

1. Activities should lead up to 
further wholesome activities. 


for Tumblin 


BASIC EXERCISES 


1. Forward roll combinations. 

_2. Shoulder rolls. 

3. Backward rolls. 

4. Backward roll with a mo- 
mentary handstand. 

5. Forward and backward roll 
combinations. 

6. Dive and roll for distance. 

7. Dive and roll for height. 

8. Squat handstand. 

9. Headstand. 

10. Elbow headstand. 


3 


INTERMEDIATE EXERCISES 


1. Handspring over thrower’s 
knees. 

2. Handspring aided by throw- 
er’s feet. 

3. Handspring over rolled mat. 

4. Cartwheels. 

5. Roundoffs. 

6. Foot push back handspring. 

7. Somersault over back of 
°° 

8. Back-to-back pull-over som- 
ersault. 

9. Side leg pitch back somer- 
sault. 3 
10. Front toe pitch back som- 
ersault. 

11. Straddle left front somer- 
sault. 

12. Assisted front somersault. 

13. Partner assisted handstand. 

14. Forearm balance. 

15. Hand balance. 

16. Assisted low arm to arm 
balance. 


ADVANCED EXERCISES 


1. Handsprings. 

2. Headsprings. 

> 

4, Back handspring. 

5. Front and back flips from 
thrower’s shoulder. | 

6. Front somersaults. 

7. Back somersaults. 

8. Handstand walk. 

9. Low arm-to-arm balance. 


2. They should be challenging 
and of interest to the student. 

3. They must be within the ca- 
pacity of the student. 

4. They ‘should provide opportu- 
nities for leader-follower relations. 


SCHOLASTIC Cog 


by Capt. Bowman W. Hajj)” 


5. Intensive treatment of a rep. 
sonable number of activities is pref. 
erable to extensive treatment of, 
greater number. 

While this is by no means a com. 
plete code, it may serve as a guide 
to the teacher. di 

The total number of Pea 
tumbling movements runs wel] 
the hundreds. However, individga 


activities may be broadly classifies | 


into six groups: 
1. Forward and backward rolls 
2. Inverted balancing. 
3. Cartwheels and roundoffs, 
4. Kips and headsprings. 


5. Forward and backward hand. 


springs. 
6. Forward and backward somer. 
saults. 


There are, of course, innumerable 
combinations between exercises in 
these different groups. 

A number of good tumbling books 
are available to the reader, The av- 
thor has found those listed in the 
references (at end of article) to be 
the most helpful. McClow’s system 
of evaluating the relative difficulty 
of exercises should prove ver 
helpful in selecting exercises of ap- 
proximately equal difficulty. 

The six aforementioned groups 
are arranged in the order of diff- 
culty suggested by McClow. Gen- 
erally speaking, instruction should 
begin with the easiest of thes 
groups and progress through the 
hardest. 

A common method of organizing 
tumbling is to divide the program 
into three phases—the basic phase 
(consisting of elementary exer- 
cises), the intermediate phase, and 
the advanced phase. 

You will find few students who 
cannot achieve all the exercises it 
the basic elementary phase and wh0 
can achieve all the exercises in the 
advanced phase. As a rule, the basi 
phase should include forward and 
backward rolls, and elementary 
ercises in the inverted position. 

Exercises in the intermediate 
phase should include cartwheels an 
roundoffs, headsprings, forward 
handsprings, and more difficult ex 
ercises in inverted balancing, 
cluding hand balancing. 

~The advanced exercises would 
normally include front and bath 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Important! New Bulletin for Your 
Coaching Library... . FREES 


INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM OFFENSE” 


CRAMMED WITH AGGRESSIVE OFFENSE PLAYS for team- 
work and for individual players to help make your Five 
be “box office”—all clearly described, diagrammed — 


and illustrated. 


Here’s the strategy that makes Pennsylvania State 
College tops in basketball, written by John Lawther— 


their coach. Now yours with the compliments of the 


Keds Sports Department. 


Serving Through Science 


REG. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue © Rockefeller Center © New York 20, N. Y. 


You’re sure to meet up with “‘Offense’”—perhaps want to 
build some of these ideas into your own plans. To get 
your copy, and copies for the members of your teams, fill 


out this coupon completely and mail. 


Take steps now to regis- 
ter your shoe require- 


ments with your local 
dealer to be sure your 


be equipped 
. S.” Keds. 


Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me ...... copies of KEDS SPORTS 
BULLETIN No. 10, “Basketball—individval and Team 
Offense,” by John Lawther. 
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somersaults and back handsprings. 

The accompanying outline is sub- 
mitted as a tentative guide in se- 
lecting exercises for the. tumbling 
program. In itself, however, it is 
a satisfactory course of instruction. 
It is designed to utilize approxi- 
mately eight to ten hours of the 
actual class time available for 
physical fitness activities. 


The attention of the reader is di- 
rected to the “lead-up’”’ exercises 


in the intermediate and advanced | 


phases, such as the assisted hand- 
springs and somersaults. There are 
many others. But those listed are 
among the most common individual 
activities in beginning tumbling 
courses. | 

; 


Conducting the activities 


The conduct of tumbling exer- 
cises, particularly for large classes, 
offers the teacher a real challenge. 


While tumbling may be satisfac- 
torily performed outdoors on rea- 
sonably soft ground, mats are es- 
sential for indoor instruction. There 
should be enough mats to assure 
continuous action. 

It is a good idea to have two 5 by 
7 ft. mats, placed end to end, for 
every 20 pupils. The arrangement, 
however, must be adapted to local 
facilities, and may require consid- 
erable ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher. Where facilities and mats 


are lacking, the performers may 


work crosswise instead of length- 
wise on the mat. 3 

In the presentation of the activi- 
ties, progression from the simple to 
the more difficult type is, obviously, 
essential. The basic skills should be 
practiced sufficiently with correct 
form to assure adequate learning. 
Reasonable repetitions and reviews 
are highly desirable. 

The following activities are sug- 
gested as steps in a model tumbling 
class: 

1. Proper warm-up and condi- 
tioning exercises. 

2. Review theory and practice on 
work given in previous class meet- 
ing. 


3. Present new theoretical mate- 


rial. 
4. Practice new skills. 


If desirable, the class may ter- 
minate with a series of wind sprints, 
or a two to five minute run. Exer- 
cises of the grass-drill type make 
an ideal preliminary conditioning 
activity. 

For the most part, the student’s 
confidence in his ability to perform 
an exercise must be based on a sub- 
conscious realization that during the 
attempted performance, he will be 


protected against injury. One bad 
fall may shake his confidence or 
ruin it forever. For this reason, it 
is imperative to stress safety re- 
peatedly. 


The use of student leaders for 


spotting cannot be overemphasized. 
You may give every student a 
chance to spot, if you like. But it 
is wiser to use a regular corps of 
spotters. The daily experience 
makes them masters at it. 

While the use of spotters or 
safety belts is optional on certain 
stunts, the author has found that 
safety belts build confidence faster 
than spotters alone. These belts are 
easily obtained or may be made by 
the teacher at little cost. 

Every teacher is familiar with 


the mechanism of instruction. Hence,’ 


only a brief summary of the vari- 
ous steps will be included here. 


The first step pertains to prepara- 
tion by the instructor. He should 
master the subject he is to teach 
and analyze it in terms of the 
schedule he will follow. Reference 
material, equipment, and teaching 
aids should be selected, and. the 
essential material arranged for 
presentation in logical and progres- 
sive order. With this background, 
the specific lesson plan for each pe- 
riod can be prepared. 


The first step in presenting the 
subject to the class involves an ex- 
planation of the material. This stim- 
ulates interest and prepares the 
boys mentally for instruction. | 


Following the explanation comes 


.a demonstration of the techniques. 


The use of carefully rehearsed dem- 
onstrations simplifies instruction 
and aids the students in remember- 
ing the vital points. Graphic, step- 
by-step illustrations and motion 
pictures are very helpful teaching 
aids, and can be referred to as fre- 
quently as necessary to clarify es- 
sential points. 


Practice makes perfect 


By practicing these things, the 
student develops skill by repetition. 
Practice must be supervised by the 
instructor to prevent the formation 
of bad habits, which are difficult to 
overcome later on. Intelligent use 
can be made of competition be- 
tween individuals and groups. This 
enhances the activity and, at the 
same time, increases skill. 


While more will be said about 


testing and evaluation later, some 


general principles will be dealt 
with at tHis point. Tests serve a 
two-fold purpose; they review the 
essentials of the subject and de- 
termine the ability of the students. 
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Another great virtue is that the : 
prod the student to strenuous efor}, 
Knowing he will be judged by i /y 
results, his pride spurs him to grea‘ |} 
er effort. | | 

If the results indicate a ger » |, 
inefficiency, either the instry. . 
is faulty or the pupils lack ab.iitay” 
or cannot apply themselves, In thil 
case, the instructor should make |, 
critical examination of his metho. |4 
to determine where the fault lies |. 

Instruction methods are based 9 
the premise that information anq 
ideas can be imparted from ond 
person to another through tha 
physical senses. Teachers use td ‘ 
or more of these senses to impart 
their ideas, | 

In the case of tumbling, 
audio-visual senses are the me 
of instruction. In general, the m 
satisfactory methods of instructio 
are demonstrations, group perform 
ances, and coach-and-pupil method 


th 
0 


Learning by seeing 


The demonstration idea—one 
the most effective means of teach 
ing—is based on the fact that seei 
a procedure creates a rapid an 
lasting impression on the mind. 


It demands considerable prepara 
tion on the part of the demonstra 
tor, and should always be preced 
by a thorough explanation of 
work to be demonstrated. It shoul 
not only convey an accurate pic: 
ture, but should be a standard cx 


- excellence. 


In preparing for a demonstratiorh 
the following factors should be conj 
sidered: 

1. Phases to be emphasized. 

2. Facilities available and th 
to be procured. 

3. Personnel and equipment nec 
essary: | 
4. Time and place of rehears 

The demonstration should show 
the correct procedure in detail, stey. 
by step, and in the correct sequen 
It should be simply and slow 
executed so that the entire 
may obtain an exact and co 
idea of the procedure. 

The group performance methot 
of instruction provides simultane 
ous learning under the direct supe 
vision of the instructor. It is pa 
ticularly valuable where there 3! 
lack of well-trained student lea 
It consists of four phases: % 

1. Explanation. | 

2. Demonstration. 

3. Practice. 

4. Correction of errors by it 
structors and assistants. 


This method is excellent for stepy 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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TRY IT IN ACTION! ° 


Put on a new Trump with the V-Front con- 
struction.* Place the waistband low on the 
abdomen. Pencil-mark its position and then 
do a few bends and twists. The V-Front will 
move less than 4 inch compared to a 2 to 3 
inch slippage with any straight-front sup- 
porter. Note, too, there is no extra pouch 
cloth working back to chafe. Yes, Coach, 
we've got real improvements here! 


NEW JOHNSON & JOHNSON V-FRONT CONSTRUCTION* INSURES 
GREATER COMFORT AND PROTECTION 


e Every part of these new 
Johnson & Johnson athletic 
supporters has been redesigned 
to eliminate slipping, sagging 
and chafing. The V-Front, all- 
elastic waistband follows body 
contours — fits comfortably and 


stays put. The pouch, too, has 


&. 


been “balanced” with the new : 
waistband design to give good, | 


.firm support without binding. |... 


These improvements spell’ 
c-o-m-f-o-r-t for every boy’ on 
every team you coach! } 


(Notre — The Armed Forces still come first, 
but we're doing our best.) 
*Patent Pending 
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Air-ating 


Who says basketball can’t be broadcast 
as easily as football or baseball, avers 
Herbert Bunker, physical education in- 
structor and assistant in the intercollegiate 
athletics department at the University of 
Missouri. Here is how it can be done— 
he says. 


EAR after year, basketball 

leads the sports parade. More 

boys play and more people 
watch it than any other school 
sport. Yet when it comes to broad- 
casting, it lags far behind its 
brothers—baseball and football. 

Many people claim the game 

moves too rapidly to lend itself to 
a play-by-play description. No one 
will deny that it moves fast. But 
does it move any faster than ice 
hockey or boxing? Both these sports 
are well-presented to radio audi- 
ences. 
- One of the major defects in cur- 
rent broadcasting is the extreme 
lack of conciseness in describing 
the movement of the ball in relation 
to the baskets. Too frequently the 
listener is unable to follow the ball 
with any great clarity. _ 

The radio listener can visualize a 
football play for two reasons: one, 
because the vocabulary and skill- 
tools of the game are standardized; 
and, two, because the field markings 
indicate the location of the ball 
quite readily. 


Baseball also has a well-known 
geographic pattern. Not only are 
the bases and foul lines fixed land- 
marks, but the territories occupied 
by the players are well known. 

In basketball, play may occur 
anywhere over an area 50 by 94 
feet. A player is likely to be found 


in any of a thousand places. The 


free-throw area (with its line, cir- 
cle and lane) and the center line 
provide the sole definitely marked 
zones. 

But the greater part of the action 
occurs in the wide stretches of the 
court unmarked by lines of any sort. 
In these uncharted waters, both 
player and spectator must rely upon 
subjective judgment of distance 
and angle. 

These factors—distance and angle 
—are indispensable in following a 
game over the air. The relative po- 
sition of the ball is much more im- 
portant, for example, than the 
name of the player who is handling 
the ball. Indeed, the spot from 
which a shot is tried might well be 


of more importance than the iden- | 


tity of the shooter. 

To stimulate thinking on the 
problem, the writer proposes the 
establishment of additional floor 
markings—more specifically, three 
new areas—for the court. Since the 
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goal is a fixed circle, 18 inches ; 
diameter, these arcs may all hay 
the basket as a center. This wo 
apply the concept of latitude to @ 
court and would make it easy’! 
indicate the distance of the te 
from the goal merely by naming 
zone. 
In the initial experiment, 
proposed floor zones could # 
marked with radii of 15, 25 ang@ 
feet respectively. These arcs coym 
be painted in distinctive colors ana 
need be only half the width of hg 
regulation black floor markings 
Since the game is so deeply Amem 
ican in origin and developmenf 
appropriate colors might be red, 
white and blue. “y 
The zones would now assung 
identities as the “red” (15 feet} 
the “white” (25 feet) and th 
“blue” (35 feet) zones. 
The establishment of these zo 
would answer the question of “How 
far from the basket is the ball?” 
But it would still be necessary tp 
indicate the angle of the ball with 
reference to the goal. At present, 
this is usually done by reporting 
the ball to the right or left of the 
basket, or by locating it with ref- 
erence to the free-throw line. 


It would be quite simple to add 
the concept of longitude to that of 
latitude. This could be done by 
imagining a clock dial upon the 
offensive court. The center of the 
dial would fall immediately under 
the goal. Thus, six o’clock would 
fall in an imaginary line from the 
basket through the center of the 
court. Shots from the red, white 
and bliie zones could then be indi- 
cated by reference to the familiar} 
clock figures between three and 
nine, 

The relative ease. of educating 
the public to this concept is appar- 
ent when you remember that most 
school kids are familiar with the 
turret-gunner’s cryptic Zeroes 
coming in at four o’clock,” and 
other such esotericisms. 

To apply this principle to basket- 
ball, you need only imagine your- 
self standing immediately beneath 
the basket. If you face the center 
of the court and extend your arms 
parallel to the endline, your left 
arm points toward three o'clock, 
your right hand toward __nine 
o’clock, and you’re looking straight 
ahead into six o’clock. 

Once having visualized this imag- 
inary half dial, you will think of 
shots coming from four, six or any 
other o’clock between three and 
nine, as the case may be. 


by HERBERT BUNKER 
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as good as his feet.” And protection should start 
there. 


Basketball shoes with “P-F” will give your 
team the vital protection that keeps players “on 


their toes.” 


No matter how good your star players are, they 
can’t play their best game when fatigue starts to 
set in. 

That’s why it’s so important to take every pre- 
caution. All coaches know that “an athlete is only 


DS) “P-F” means Posture Foundation. It does five important things: 


1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 
2. Keeps the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. 


3. Guards against flat feet. 

4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power.” 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 7 

“P.F” will be incorporated in Canvas Rubber-Soled Basketball 
Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 
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means 
Posture Foundation 


a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 


Shoes made by 
1. Orthopedically correct rigid wedge \. 2. Comfortable sponge rubber cushion - 
prec proper alignment of the bones \ under sensitive arch of the foot. B. F. Goodrich 
or 


Postwar «<pP.F” shoes will begin to be available 
in Januery or early February of 19146 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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PERFECT FIT 
means 


Perfect Support 


Any knee support must fit per- 
fectly to give the desired results:— 
No two knees are exactly alike, 
but—when you build the support 
for the knee involved, you know 
it fits perfectly. 


This assures perfect Support. This 
support, combining the use of felt, 
adhesive tape and Ace Bandage 
No. 8 (with lastex), is best when 
applied as per directions found in 
the Ace Athletic Manual. Send 
for your marked copy. 


B-D ACE BANDAGES 


#1 ALL-COTTON ELASTIC 
Standard, Moderate Elasticity 


#8 ELASTIC—WITH LASTEX 


For Persistent Elasticity 


Sold at all Drug and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Soccer Is a Passing Game! 


(Continued. from page 18) 


should practice passing to each . 
other while moving down the field 
in a definite formation. 

They must be trained to spot the 
Situation without looking at their 


teammates. This calls for peripheral — 


vision. Most players will experience 
difficulty at first. But with constant 
practice, it will come to them. 

In a passing game, continuous 
action patterns are advisable. First 
have the players advance the ball 
without opposition. As the play 
patterns become firmly fixed, put in 
a goalie to oppose them. Then add 
fullbacks. Too much opposition at 
the outset is harmful. _ 

Linemen must acquire the ability 
to pass to each other without hesi- 
tation. The passes should lead the 
players by one to three steps, de- 
pending on the situation: As a rule 
in early season, you’ll find the 
passers tending to lead the receiv- 
ers by too many steps. 

Later on, you may train the for- 
wards to pass back to the halfbacks, 
thus enabling them to set the ball 
up more nearly in front of the goal. 
(See Diag. 4.) 

This method may also be used to 
clear the ball from a corner. Head- 
ing should be included in this pass- 
ing practice as it is an integral part 
of the game. 


|. Backfield passing 


While the linemen are developing 
their passing attack, the backs 


should not be idle. The fullbacks 


must learn to place their goal kicks 
so that their advanced line can se- 
cure and play the ball with a mini- 
mum loss of time and interference. 


The fullbacks must always clear 


the ball from their own zones so 
that it can be played into the oppo- 
nents’ scoring zones quickly. They 
must learn to head and pass among 
themselves and in conjunction with 
the goalie. 

The goal-tender should also con- 
sider himself a vital cog in the 
passing machine. In clearing the 
ball, he can often spot his own 
players and kick or throw to them 
in a way conducive to the develop- 
ment of a strong offensive. 

Halfbacks have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. Being both offensive 
and defensive players, they must 
attain passing perfection for both 
purposes. 

With clever passing, two half- 
backs may often collaborate in 
breaking up an enemy offense and 


| 


quickly as a short, accurate oe 
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initiating one of their own. Their 
team’s own scoring chances may 
hinge on the accuracy of their pass- 

ing to the line. i 

While successful attacks may be 
developed despite weakness in this | 
phase of the game, the chances are 
a hundred to one against it. | | 

Many halfbacks must be remind- : 
ed that the throw-in provides 
unusual opportunity to initiate 4 
passing game. Variety is the life 
of this play. Alert backs can kee 
the opponents on edge by placing 
their throw-ins at varying spot 
This means using several er as 
potential receivers. 

As a rule, there should be m 
fewer than five possible recelvets 
for each throw-in. 

Coaches do not have to be 
minded that the toes, heels, — 
and outside of the feet should 
used in passing. Players, howevel, 
do. They must be constantly told to 
use every part of the foot in pass: 
ing. 

In the final analysis, sharp, clevé 
passing teams will make their own 
breaks. 

Many fullbacks who cannot 
circumvented by dribbling can? 
left behind by intelligently 
cuted passes. A goalie drawn to the 
left cannot move to the right # 


from left to right. 

In short, good kicking, trappils 
and tackling make passing teal 
winning teams. | 
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WITH 
PERMA-GYM-SEAL 


PERFECT 
NON-SKID FINISH! 


Hard, tough, wear-resistant and easy to clean Perma-Gym-Seal is the perfect finish for all types of floors 
— in factory, office, school or gym. 


d Helps Avoid Accidents ...no-slip, quick-stop, fast-start 

d¢ Protects Every Floor ...wood, concrete, cork, linoleum are 
sealed against dirt, grease, oil, water and most acids. 

Mar-Proof...resists black rubber or composition-sole burns 
and heavy traffic wear. 

 Long-Lasting ...made of bakelite gum and China wood oil, 
Perma-Gym-Seal is resilient and flexible. Will not 


break down or crack like hard finishes. CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 


Insure your floors against wear and accidents the modern way with | oe | = ym-S 

easy-to-apply, low-cost Perma-Gym-Seal. Reduces maintenance time Specify p enna G ow 

pase expense ... makes every floor safe for work and play. 6 : ] gallon N 
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When you want the finest in styling, in 
needlework, in serviceability—in basket- 
ball uniforms, football uniforms, award 
sweaters, jackets, warm-up apparel, say 
‘““O’Shea.” It’s a signal your dealer un- 
derstands—a play that always scores 
high for the wearer. O’Shea Knitting 
Mills, Division Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Corner Elm & Franklin Sts., Chi- 
cago 10, IIl. 


ATHLETIC WEAR 


Basketball Uniforms + Football Uniforms 
Award Sweaters + Jackets + Warm-up Apparel 
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BELOW” 


(Continued from page 5) 


every day. If you don’t have a satis- 
factory excuse for being absent, you 
and I are not going to get along. 

“Now I want you to be serious 
about my various criticisms. No guy 
ever told me anything twice in bas- 
ketball. I got it the first time. You’ve 
got to live basketball. Sleep on it. 
Worry about it. 

“As you know, we scrimmaged 


LIU. last week. Frankly, I wasn’t 


satisfied.”” At this point, Nat went 
over everybody’s mistakes. Nobody 
escaped unscathed. Nat had ’em all 
nailed dead to rights. It seems you 
can’t twitch a pore incorrectly 
without being detected by the old 
boy. 

“Fellows, I’m concerned about 
you. You, Kappie, have got to come 


along. I’m banking on you. The 


other fellows are banking on you. 
You all must watch your foul shoot- 
ing. Get a basketball and practice 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 

“We've got speed. So we’ll be 
fouled. I don’t want the manager 
coming over and showing me that 
we sank only 11 out of 24 fouls. We 
should make 18. 

“Come over to my house some 
time and I’11 show you how we made 
‘em in the old days. I’ve got plenty 
of clippings. Only one player—a 
specialist—did the foul shooting in 
the old game. And he used to hit 
for 25 out of 26 or 24 out of 27. 


“All right, now, everybody up.. 


Let’s go down in threes.”’ 

The boys lined up in threes along 
the endline. Each trio then raced up 
and down the court twice at full 
speed, working the ball with short, 
swift passes. 


FTER two rounds of this three- 

man drill, Nat picked a first 
team (white shirts) and a second 
team (blue). “Okay, Blues,” he 
snapped. “Pick a man and let’s get 
going.”’ 

The boys started playing a half- 
court game. Nat moved along the 
sidelines, eagle-eyelng every move. 

Much to our surprise, we discov- 
ered the offense playing a double 
pivot. The pivots worked near the 
sidelines below the foul line, while 
the three outside men worked the 
ball around rapidly, looking for a 
chance to feed in and cut. We had 


never seen a C.C.N.Y. team in a. 


double pivot before. 

After five minutes of this, the 
Blues took over on offense. Nat kept 
tooting his whistle incessantly. He’d 


_ entire court. 


rush onto the court with an agon- 
ized look on his face and groan: 

“You, Moose, on the pivot, don’t 
give the ball if the cutter is covered. 
Wait for the second man through.” 
And: “C.C.N.Y. is a ball-handling 
club. If you can’t pass, I must get 
rid of you. The ball means a lot to 
us. So don’t lose it.” 2 

And, with neat sarcasm: “Hey, 
A. G. Spalding, what are you posing 
for? Would you mind joining the 
rest of the team?”’ 


The boys next concentrated on 
penetrating a zone. “‘No pro team in 


my time,’”’ Nat interpolated, “used a 
zone. They couldn’t use it. The oth- 
er teams were too good ball-han- 
dlers. Any team of good ball-han- 
dlers can beat a zone. It can force 
the zone to come out. Remember, 
the more you spread a zone, the 
better your chances of penetrating 

After 10 minutes against a zone, 
the boys went into a single pivot at- 
tack against a man-to-man. The 
boys worked the ball swiftly—giv- 
ing and cutting sharply around the 
pivot, who set up in the outer half 
of the free-throw circle. 

All in all, the squad spent an 
hour and a quarter on this type of 
half-court scrimmage. At the next 
whistle, they lined up at center. 
They then started playing over the 


AT plumped down next to us. 
“The boys are on their own 
now,” he said. ‘All this work is 
pure conditioning. I very rarely 
blow my whistle.”’ : 
At this, he jumped up, let loose 
a blast on the whistle and rushed 
onto the court. ‘‘No! No!” he roared. 
‘Spread! Spread! Don’t bunch up. 
And you, Kappie, what are you do- 
ing under the basket? You’re not 
big enough, deceptive enough, to 
stay under there. All you do is jam 


up the middle. Go in there, then get © 


out quick. Look, like this.” 


Nat then demonstrated. And it. 
was a joy to behold. Although he’s 


in his middle 40’s, he’s as lean as 
any of his players. And he’s still a 
cat on his feet. His feints and shifts 
were little cameos of perfection. He 


gives you the impregsion he could | 


take on any of his players and run 
rings around them. 

He’s not a big man; about 5-10, 
we’d say. But he seems to be made 
of coil springs. He feints, shifts, 
passes and cuts with astonishing 
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dexterity and lightning speed. 

Even while merely explainj 
skill his shoulder will twitch ang his 
head bob. His coordinations are 5 
fine that even a mental image of, 
technique elicits a motor reaction 

After the demonstration, Nat rp. 
joined us on the mats. We 
him what the old Original Celtic, 
did on offense. | 

“We were a fast moving cly: 
he explained, “getting into the open 
by means of quick lunges. We neve 
ran on a Straight line. We had to 
depend purely on deception and 
speed. | 

“Nowadays, the offense has a lot 
of help—thanks to the developm 
of screens.” 

Nat then moved onto the floor t, 
officiate the scrimmage. Every ong 
in a while, he would stop the actig, 
and have one of the boys take; 
couple of free throws. Not just fy 
the free-throw practice, but t 
orient the boys to the proper set-up, 


A toot from the Holman whist) 
drew our attention once more to th 
professor. “Okay, boys,” he wy 
saying. “That’s all for today. Every. 
body take 75 foul shots and » 
down for a shower.” 


That was all for us, too. As we 
rose to our feet, the old maste 
came over to us. He smiled, “Di 
you get anything out of all this?” 


Coach pay 


NE of the happier moments j 
an editor’s life is receiving 
billet doux from a reader. And wh 
the letter happens to be intellig 
and constructive as well, the joy: 
“throned on highest bliss.’’ | 
That’s how we felt about the fol 
lowing letter from David P. Snyd 
the supervisor of physical educati 
and recreation in the Oakland, 
Public Schools. | 
Mr. Snyder read our October 
torial about coaching salaries, 
has a lot of interesting informati 
to relay on the subject. He writes 


HE matter of coaching salaries 
has also been a problem i 
Oakland and other California com 
munities. In case you’re interested 
(yes sir!), here is the way we solved 
it. 

In the first place, we recognize | 
the fact that coaching duties length 
en the physical education teach 
day. But we did not feel that ath 
letics were extra-curricular. The 
were part and parcel of our physica 
education program. They simpli 
offered the more skilled students # 
opportunity to reap additional ben& 
fits from a highly competitive pm 

Following this basic philosophy; 
we said (1) if our instructors af, 
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OLYMPIC 
CHAMPION 


Coaches that have standardized on Olympic Champion athletic su 

porters know how...many of them tell us our patented V-design is the 
only rea/ improvement they have ever seen in an athletic supporter. They 
like the action balance, the extra comfort it provides for strenuous games. 
But ... it’s not the design alone that has won them so much favor— 


Olympic Champion Apex No. 1, Olympic Champion supporters are carefully tailored from only long- 


lasting quality materials. 

Large quantities of athletic sup- We'd like coaches everywhere to be familiar with the definite advantage of 
Olympic Cham pions—write us on your school letterhead 
your order is a little late, please telling us where you buy your supporters, w ett send ose oo 


understand. 


you a free OLYMPIC CHAMPION APEX by return mail. 


The Olympic Champion (Style 94) combination ankle brace and arch 
support, shown at right, was designed by an eminent chiropodist—its per- 
fect-fitting non-buckling construction insures satisfaction to every wearer. 


+a 


THE O-C MANUFACTURING COMPANY + Little 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 


Falls, New Jersey 


HILLYAR 


FINISH 


\ ‘ _Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish has been used on Madison Square Garden Floor 
3 for eleven seasons. This floor, probably the most famous of any in the basket- 
ball world, has the best of the country’s teams play on its surface every 
year. The players like its non-skid, super-safe, no glare surface. It adds to 
the eye appeal and to fast playing games. For entire satisfaction use Super 
Gym Finish on your floors. Outstanding Coaches and Athletic Directors 


recognize its superior qualities. 


Clean Up! 


During the Christmas Holi- 
days is the time to clean up 
and re-finish floors that need 
attention. There is ample 


< Ay time without interference. 
The Hillyard Floor Treatment 
HI LLYARD lt pon Engineer in your locality will 
. gladly help. Call or wire us on F 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


Packed with meaning 
for Ambitious Coaches 


Mr. Alfred Pugno is an ex-high school 
coach who became a Mutual Life career 
salesman only six years ago. Today, he 
earns five times as much as he earned in 
his former position! 


He writes: “I often wonder where I’d be 
today if I hadn’t joined The Mutual Life. 
I now enjoy success in a dignified career 
that provides a fine income, gives my 
family an enviable position in our com- 
munity, and assures our future security 
when I am ready to retire.”’ 


Mr. Pugno is no more successful than 
many other ex-coaches who are well- 
trained in modern life insurance selling. 
But aptitude is so important in determin- 
ing individual fitness for such a career 
that a scientific aptitude test has been 
developed to measure the probability of 
success, | 


You can give yourself this test in your 
own home. If you qualify, you may re- 
ceive professional ‘‘on-the-job”’ training, 
with a regular salary for the first two 
years. After that, liberal commissions 
offer unlimited earning opportunities. 


If you want to look forward to a better 
future than your present position offers, 
why not send for our aptitude test today? 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nossav Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


Lewis W. Douglas, 
President 


assigned additional hours for coach- 
ing, they should be reimbursed at 
the same rate of pay they receive 
as regular teachers, and (2) if they 
cannot be paid in this proportion, 
they should be granted hour-for- 
hour teaching time. 

All Oakland teachers are assigned 
a six-hour day exclusive of lunch. 
Now, if we paid our physical educa- 
tion teachers extra pay for coach- 
ing, it wouldn’t be unreasonable to 
expect the other extra-curricular 
activity teachers also to press for 
extra pay. 

Our Board of Education decided 
to eschew extra pay, but to adjust 
the hours. We have a Board rule 
that permits a principal to use ten 
teaching hours a week for after- 


school athletics. We, hence, adopted, 


the following program: 

All athletes are assigned to the 
last physical education period. 
(California has a daily period of 
physical education.) Coaches re- 
port to school one hour later than 
the other teachers. They are as- 
signed four physical education pe- 
riods instead of five—one of these 
being the last. 

They start their coaching in this 
last period, then carry it over for 
an hour after school. So, in practice, 
except for game days, they are on 


duty the same number of hours as © 


any other teacher. 

In certain schools which do not 
permit this last period practice, 
coaching must start after school. In 


Basketball’s Official Signals 


(Continued from page 13) 


spot.. This will be-followed by sifting 
motion of hands to make it clear that 
points are not to be counted. In all 
cases where points are cancelled, out- 
of-bounds spot is at sideline (rather 
than at end). 

No. 11, Jump Ball: Whenever held 
ball is called or whenever time-out is 
followed by jump ball, Official signals 
jump by holding one or both fists in 
front of him with thumb extended up- 
ward. He may follow this by pointing 
to spot where jump is to be held. This 
same signal should be used when ball 


is in air on try for goal or in any other 


case where it is not in control of either 
team when gun sounds to end first or 
third quarter. This will indicate how 
new quarter is té start. 

No. 12, Violation: When ball is 
passed or carried out of bounds, or 


when there is free-throw, jump-ball, 


throw-in, or ten-second violation, or 
a violation for causing ball to go from 
front court to back court, Official sig- 


nals with wide sweep of hand with 


index finger extended until it points 
to out-of-bounds spot. This is followed 
by pointing ta basket of team to whom 
ball is awarded. Official will also des- 
ignate player who is to throw ball in. 
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this contingency, we allow the 
to come two hours later in the morn. 
ing, roughly 10:30 instead of 8:39. 
In my opinion, this type of pro. 
gram is exceedingly sound. 
coaching hours are probably th 
most interesting part of the physi. 
cal education instructor’s 
_ And he does a fine job of teaching 
during that. time. 
Our problem in Oakland, wher 
we have a fine group of physica) 
education men, is to get them to de. 


vote the same energy and time tp 
the regular physical education pe.’ 
riod. That, as I see it, is their main 
job. If you lengthen their schoo) 
day, you know what part of the 
program will suffer. 

Our job, and to a certain extent 
yours as well, is to preach skil). 
teaching continually for every 
student. This can be done where the 
opportunity to reach every student 
daily is provided, as it is in oy 
state. 

Rather than strive for a longer 
day and more pay, let’s work for 
smaller physical education classes 
and the same intensive instructional 
program for every student. 

With this sort of program, we can 
reasonably expect more and more 
participation after school hours and 
after graduation. 


Physical education skills, being 
manual in nature, simply cannot be’ 
acquired by just playing, and cer- 
tainly not in other vicarious fash- 
10ns. 


lently to determine whether five-sem 
ond limitation is being exceeded. & 
may choose to use extended index i 
ger to tick off seconds. When ba 
crosses plane of boundary, he: wa 
give chopping motion to indie 
time-in. 

No. 13, Traveling: When play@ 
travels, including not coming to s@ 
in two counts, lifting pivot foot @# 
soon in starting dribble or dragging 
pivot foot, Official signals infracti@ 
with general violation signal followé 
by rotation of fists or open hands# 
waist height. He will usually give tht 
rotating signal after he has pointed® 
out-of-bounds spot and to basket@ 
offended team. 4 


No. 14, legal Dribble: When play 
makes second dribble or makes mor 
than one air dribble, Official signal 
infraction with general violation sf 
nal followed by batting motion @ 
hand below waist level. | 


No. 15, Three-Second Lane Vio# 
tion: Official will give general vig 
tion signal, but with three fingers 
tended. Sweeping motion of hand’ 
end with three fingers pointing toom 
of-bounds spot. This will be follo 


During throw-in, he will count si- by pointing to basket of offended teat 
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cannot be! INTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP ‘EM IN GAME”' 


41 


peCEMBER, 1945 


that star guard of yours 

limps into the dressing room 

with a charley horse — that’s the 

time to apply the “moist heat” 
of ANTIPHLOGISTINE. 

Here is a medicated poultice — 
known and used by crack trainers 
the country over—for the bruises 
and sprains and scrapes that go with 
basketball. These men know the 
value of prolonged “moist heat” in 
the form of poultices for relieving 


the pain, swelling and soreness. 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE supplies this 
valuable “moist heat” for many 
hours. It helps speed recovery — 
without interfering with the ath- 
lete’s rest. See that you have ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE ready for instant use 
in many emergencies. 


Product of 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Ine. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


tule, ‘Sand’ pea fie 


Universal BLEACHER CO 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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Please send all contributions to this col- 
umn to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner 
Dept., 220 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The moo the merrier. Are you fol- 
lowing that radio show on which 
Allen LaFever, Somerville, N. J., 


High quarterback, lifts .a growing 


calf every week? Phoebe, the calf, 
now weighs 130 pounds from a start- 
ing weight of 65. If the program runs 
much longer, Allen may look forward 
to a dandy little hernia. 


When Doc Blanchard was inserted 
into the Army-Melville PT game last 
season, he heard a cry from the op- 
position, “Hey Doc! Hey Doc! How 
are you?” The Army buffalo hastily 
scanned the opposing faces. He didn’t 
recognize any of them. 

“Not that way, Doc. Look over 
here,” continued The Voice. Blanch- 
ard finally spotted his man—and al- 
most dropped from amazement, 
which, incidentally, is about the only 
way to drop him. It was Carl Mad- 
dox, who once coached Gulf Coast 
Military Academy, the arch rival of 


St. Stanislaus High, Doc’s alma mater. 


Maddox never dreamed that, at the 
age of 35, he’d be playing guard 
against Blanchard. At that, he en- 
joyed the reunion more than Blanch- 
ard. Doc was so startled he didn’t 
score until the second quarter. 


Everybody at one time or another 


has ruptured a tonsil cheering a 75- | 


yard t.d. run—only to see the play 
called back. In an effort to conserve 


- larynx power, Brooklyn College has 


invented a wasted-cheer eliminator. 

On the sidelines are two B.C. un- 
dergraduates, equipped with Marine 
bells. On long runs preceded by a 
horn, one student rings his bell ankle 


high, thus signifying to the crowd 
there was a horn on the play. When- 
ever a whistle toots during a long 
gain, the other bellman rings his in- 
strument waist high. A bell of a good 
time is had by all.” 


“Absenteeism” is a word that Coach 
Jack Smith of West Palm Beach, Fla., 
High refuses to recognize. He hasn’t 
missed a practice or a game in 26 
years of playing (prep .school and 
college) and coaching! 


A kid who gets a real kick out of 
playing football is Harry “The Hoof” 
Minor, Wilson High (Long Beach, 
Cal.) halfback. In 45 tries during the 
past three seasons, he place-kicked 41 
points after touchdown. 


Here’s a record every coach would 


be happy to let the next guy own—. 


Wheatland, Cal., High has never won 
a football game! The school fielded 
its first eleven years ago. But two 
win-less seasons discouraged it from 
continuing. The game was revived for 
two more seasons in 1939-40, again 
without a single victory. So the sport 
was tossed out the window for four 
more years. 

It was revived in 1944—with the 
same conspicuous absence of success. 
Last season Coach Redge Lichty’s 
squad scored one or more touchdowns 
in every game—but managed to 
maintain the school’s sterling stand- 


‘ard. They lost every game. 


That last item was relayed by Giles 
F. Liegerot, of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Officials Assn. He also tells us 
that Elk Grove, Cal., High probably 
owns the only modern gym without 
any seats. Search as you will Elk 
Grove’s large, modern structure, with 


won its section championship, nosing 


though the slow pokes had to scram- 
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its floor area 100 by 76 feet, you wor 
find a trace of a seat for players c pet 


When Notre Dame played Army 
1944, Coach Ed McKeever knew he Bvort 
had to employ desperation tactics ty 
win. Remembering Knute Rockne; 
success with the “Win one for Old 
Gipper” story, Ed decided on a Dep | stop 
talk. He gathered his players together [tig¢ 
and pleaded with them to win the fim 
game for his father, who was ser. {ind 
ously ill. This was just a gag on Me. [next 
Keever’s part. But, of course, his bg 
weren't aware of it. They charged oy 
to do or die for Dad McKeever. 

_ But Army was too good. They rap 
up 59 points. At this point, a battere 
Notre Damer glanced at the score. \ 
board, saw the score, 59-0, ang 

groaned, “Geez, guys, McKeever’s ok |\\4 
man must be dead by now.” ‘ 


Being Frank pays. Put Frank Tom | ‘ 
of Weaver (Hartford, Conn.) High| 
School in your football hall of fame a 
Against East Hartford High, he 
kicked seven straight points atte 
touchdown. “Is this a schoolboy rer. 
ord?” asks his coach, Irv Campbell, 


Handy Andy. Compared to Andy b00 
Andrus, of the Lincoln Army Air 
Field (Neb.), bees and beavers are Ove 
lazy people. One morning not so long ean 
ago, Andy won high point honors in 5} 
a track and field meet with 22 points. fy, 
That afternoon, he pitched a no-run | , 
no-hit softball game. And in the eve- 
ning, he hurled another softball 
game, this time a four-hit shutout. 


Pigskin Baker. Dr. H. L. Baker has 
made football his hobby for 19 years. 
He is the country’s foremost grid 
historian. He knows everything there 
is to know about the game. He has fs 
even written a book, Football: Facts 
and Figures. Yet Dr. Baker hasn't 
seen a game since 1926! 


- Everybody got a kick out of Bridge- 
hampton High’s soccer team this year. 
The little Long Island, N. Y., school 
has only 20 boys. And its soccer coach 
is a gal—Lydia (“Don’t call me 
Pinkham”) Lindgren. But she has 
plenty on the (soccer) ball. Her team 


res 


out Sea Cliff, 1 to 0, in six extra pe- 
riods! 


“Can you top this?” queries John W. 
McNelis, athletic director of New 
Richmond, Wis., High. “Our football 
team lost its homecoming game 10 
Spring Valley, 13 to 7. And not one 
penalty was called against either 
team!” 


Nebraska University’s harriers didn't 
go hungry last Thanksgiving, al- 


ble for their victuals. A special three- 
quarter mile race featured the holiday. 
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, winner received a turkey, while 
her prizes included a goose, a duck 
ij four chickens. The yolk was on 
jast man—his prize was an egg. 


to a pair of pants, Chats-. 

[ll., High lost its opener last 
_13 to 7. The team was with- 
the services of Lauren Blair, 215- 
tackle. None of the _ sports 
could furnish football pants 
hig enough to fit him! A college coach 
eto Coach W. A. Kibler’s rescue, 
Chatsworth went on to win its 


SiX games. 


Elmer Ripley, the new Notre Dame 
hop mentor, is. suffering from an 
embarrassment of riches this season. 
Qvr 100 kids answered his call for 
andidates, including the great 1944- 
Bowling Green team, who are now 
Navy trainees at Notre Dame. 


“A big hayshaker walked in the 
other day,” reports Ripley, “who re- 
minded me of Stretch Goedde, a kid I 
hd at Georgetown. Stretch was a 
god player but he’d sulk on the floor 
during practice and I couldn’t under- 
sand what was wrong. 


because we held practice while 
Superman was on the radio. After 
that I'd let him off each afternoon 
a5 so he could go down to the 
becker room and tune in Superman.” 


Rip’s story was recalled later when 
he Fighting Irish football team 
boarded a train to New York for the 
Amy game. Most of them paused at 
the newsstand to buy Time or News- 
week, or something equally inspired. 
At length witnesses were relieved 
lo see a large and muscular gent ar- 
lve and purchase six comic books. 
However, he proved unable to hold 
Amy single-handed. 


Ever hear of a play that was 50 
food the coach had to promise the 
ther team not to use it? That’s 
&actly what happened in the Holy 
s-Brown game. Before the start of 
Mistilities, the Crusader coach, Ox 
kGrosa, promised Rip Engle of 
Brown, he would not use his tricky 
tfrom a single wing to a punt for- 
mation—a move that had befuddled 
tevious opponents no little and re- 
uted in long Crusader gains. 


‘Finally I found out he was unhappy > 


BOOKS ON CONDITIONING AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Tumbler’s Manual by LaPorte and 


The Gymnast’s Manual by Wilbur West. 3.25 
Boxing by Ed Haislet......... 
Wrestling by Henry Stone............ 3.00 
Wrestling by Ed Gallagher.......... 


Pyramids Illustrated by Machery and 
Richards 3 
Conditioning by Stafford and Duncan... 1.25 


How to Be Fit by Bob Kiphuth......... 2.00 
How to Prepare for Military Fitness 
by Lt. Col. Francois D’Eliscu.... ... ‘1.96 


Physical Fitness Workbook by Cureton... 1.75 


Posture Training and Remedial Gymnas- 
tics by Albert Baumgartner....... 
Physical Education Program for Boys 

and Girls by Blanchard and Collins. . 
Health and Physical Education Class 

and Record Book by Hugo Fischer... 
Physical Fitness for Boys by Miller, 
Bookwalter and Schlafer........... 
Intramural Handbook by Voltmer, Scott 
end lage... ... 
Tests and Measurements by Bovard and 
Corrective Physical Education by 
Josephine Rathbone 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 
SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


$2.25 
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» MOLD 


DESTROYS 
FOOTBALL AND 
BASKETBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


DON’T WAIT! 


Write for free bags and tags so 
that you can send your football 
and basketball equipment in 
immediately as mold and mil- 
dew starts deteriorating your 
equipment when it is not in 
use. It is imperative that it re- 
ceives your immediate atten- 
tion and be sent in at once. 


Marba System offers you an 
' economical and efficient plan 
to preserve your sports eguip- 
ment. 
Send us your equipment. We 
will not bill you until the work 
is returned. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 


FREE ? 


431 NIAGARA BUFFALO1¥: 
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Organization for Tumbling 


(Continued from page 32) 


by-step, slow-motion instruction. 
The student leaders should be sta- 
tioned so that they all can see the 
instructor. They go through the 
actions as they are described by 
the instructor. | 
The coach-and-pupil method is 
most useful in the instruction of 
large groups that have mastered 


the basic techniques. The ‘individ-. 


uals are paired off and, acting al- 
ternately as coach and pupil, teach 
each other the procedure previously 
explained and demonstrated by the 
instructor. 

Properly applied and supervised, 
this helps the individual think as 
well as do, stimulates his powers of 
observation, increases his alertness 
and provides a socially desirable 
situation of leadership - follower- 
ship opportunities. 

In using this technique, the in- 
structor should be cautious not to 
present too much material at one 
time, thereby creating confusion. | 

Reference has been made to th 
use of student leaders in the con 
duct of tumbling activities. No at- 
tempt will be made here to de- 
scribe methods for the use, selec- 
tion and training of these leaders. 
The reader can refer to any of the 
standard texts on methodology in 
physical education, or to the excel- 


lent articles on the subject by Dr... 


K. W. Bookwalter. 

The use of pupil leaders is par- 
ticularly desirable, if not necessary, 
by teachers who are not especially 
skillful in tumbling and by women 
instructors. Rather than demon- 
strate a stunt with less than perfect 
performance, the teacher would do 
well to have it demonstrated by a 
skillful student leader. 


Testing and evaluation 


As yet, no standardized tests or 
achievement scales have been de- 
veloped for tumbling activities. 
Each teacher must develop his own. 

Perhaps the simplest test scheme 
is a series of carefully selected 


stunts, scored on a pass or fail | 


basis, with the student’s achieve- 
ment being based on the compara- 
tive number of successes. 

A variation of this is to arrange 
the exercises in order of difficulty 
and to assign a certain number of 
points to each, starting with 10 to 20 
points for the easiest and ranging 
to 100 for the hardest. A reason- 
able amount of form and precision 
should be stressed in all perform- 


orders of merit into units of amount 


a and Pyramids, W. B. Saunders 
O. 
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ances. The final mark comprises 
sum of these points. 2 

The Western Conference eva}, 
ates a stunt on the basis of 15 poing 
Seven points are given for the dif. 
culty of the exercise, three poin, tou 
for its unity of combination, and) pir 
five points for the form with whig, i 
it is executed. 

Another relatively simple methy shi 
of scoring may be used by teacher ho 
familiar with statistical methog 
This involves the transmutation 9 


the 
tim 
tea 

q 


or a score based on a scale of 1))} 
The teacher can establish the rela} 
tive difficulty of the stunts by ip. 
terpreting the percentage who pag 
different stunts in terms of thei 
standard deviation values for com.| 
parison with a normal distribution 
curve. 


Scoring system — sal 


As a tentative guide for pupil w, 
marking in tumbling, when the} i, 
number passing each stunt forms, ga 
relatively normal distribution, the] 
following scoring system is sug-] op 
gested. | 

The passing standard is a stunt 
easy enough for 93 percent of thef yw 
group to pass. The more difficultf j. 
stunts that only 70 percent can pas 
rate a C. If 30 percent of the group} 
pass another set of stunts, thos 
stunts are worth a B. Any stunts 
that only seven percent can pas g} 
merit an A. pee 

It is well to remember that they 
best types of teaching instructions] ,, 
are simple, constructive, immedi 
ately applicable and accompanied “ 
by demonstration when necessalyj,, 
for clearer understanding. — n 

In general, skill criticisms shoul ti 
accompany the performance. Pre 
practice lectures are helpful, bull ,; 
not nearly as valuable as spot- 
analyses. 

These are all suggestions. The 
author will be glad to make further 
suggestions, and invites anyone In- 
terested in scoring schemes to Cor- 
respond with him. 
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Activity Program 


(Continued from page 28) 


MpTises thf he playground. The rest of the class 
: ime is taken up with play between 
teams selected by the captains. 
The program of games follows: 
or the pall—soccer, softball, baseball, 
WEE Points| football, clock golf, croquet, 
ation, anj ping pong, dodge ball, and the com- 
with which] pilation of test records. 
Winter — basketball, 
shuffleboard, aerial dart, 


hockey, ping pong, 
dodge pin, crow and crane, work on 


leather horse and mats, Indian 
wrestling, steal the bacon, and other 
games of like nature. 

Spring — checking performance 
for state letter and permanent rec- 
ords, tennis, softball, soccer. This is 
much the same as the fall program. 

The most popular games are allo- 
cated the most time. Several games 
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may be played simultaneously if 
care is exercised to see that the 
same boys do not play the same 


games too regularly. Variances in 
weather conditions often necessitate 
the mixing of indoor and outdoor 
games. | 

The council arranges competition 
among the best teams of the four 
gym classes. These contests are held 
at noon on the boys’ play days, 
which fall on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. Tuesday is mixed play in the 
gym, while Mondays and Thursdays 
the girls have the gym to them- 
selves, 

In addition to the games between 
gym classes, the council schedule 
competition between grade teams. 
This is limited to a tournament with 
no return matches. © 

Ping pong and aerial dart tourna- 
ments are held at noon in the fall 
and winter. These tournaments are 
not included in the spring competi- 
tive intramural program because of 
alack of time, space and compara- 
tive interest. 

The major extra-class activity for 
boys planned by the council is an 
intramural program embracing the 
three most popular sports—basket- 
ball, softball and track. The intra- 
Murals are carried on after school 
and at noon in the spring, when 
there is more opportunity for a 
founded program. 

The noon time must be. used be- 
cause of the large number of stu- 
dents riding the school buses. At 
present, the council is working on a 
play-night for these students. 

The intramural program is vol- 
untary. There are two groups, those 
who can play after school and at 


(Concluded on page 47) 


BLEACHE 


| | OF ALL TYPES 
Wood — Steel — Telescoping — Band and Choir Stands 


We offer you the benefits 
serving the public. 


BOX 33 


Look for the exclusive trademark KNOCKDOWN the sym- 
| bol of safety and comfort in bleacher seating. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(EST. 1895) 


= 


for 


SEATING 


of our 50 years of experience 


URBANA, ILL. 


CHAMPACRAFT 


82 QS-White. Sizes, S-M-L Com- 
plete with lettering and design in 


(minimum 3 doz. per design) 


Ideal for 


e TRACK 


e GYM-PHYSICAL ED 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


Processed 
Shirts 


AVAILABLE FOR 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Write for Information 


TRACK PANTS 

GYM SHORTS 
BASKETBALL JERSEYS 
BASKETBALL PANTS 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
SWEAT PANTS 
COTTON JERSEYS 
SOX 


ROCHESTER 4 
NEW YORK 
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Hygiene A-B-C's... 
HEALTH 


GUIDES and GUARDS 


Revised and enlarged edition 


By Francis P. Wall and 
Louis D. Zeidberg, M. D. 


A simple, factual text for a basic 
short course in the fundamentals 
of hygiene. Revised and enlarged, 
the new edition contains thirteen 
new chapters on community 
health, and a section on the value 
of special diets in various dis- 
eases. Other chapters cover Basic 
Anatomy, Sex Hygiene and Teach- 
ing Aids. Ilustrated 


380 pages College List, $1.40 


Send for your approval copy today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


HOW TO PREPARE 
for MILITARY FITNESS 


by Lt. Col. Francois D’Eliscu 


Organizer of Ranger and Combat School, 
Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 


A complete, authoritative encyclopedia 


of training materials for your physical 
education programs. One of the most 
exhaustive instructional texts ever written. 


@ Physical Testing 
Calisthenics and Conditioning 


Wall Scaling and Tree Climbing 


Outdoor and Indoor Obstacle 
Courses 3 


@ Tumbling - 


@ Wartime Wrestling and Boxing 
@ Elementary Judo | 

@ Single and Dual Stunts 

@ Dual Combatives | 

@ Wartime Swimming and Lifesaving 
* 


Military Commands and Forma- 
tions 


Over 200 Pictures! 216 Pages! 


Price: $1.96 
SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


|. 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION NEW: 


Reported by H. V. Porter 


NE of the state government de- 
partments estimates that when 
postage, paper, envelope and reason- 


able time allowance for dictation and — 


typing are totalled, it costs about 20 
cents to answer a letter. One device 
for reducing time and cost is the use 
of printed or mimeographed postcards. 

In Alabama, Secretary Stough cir- 
culates a mimeographed card at the 
beginning of every school year, re- 
minding schools to mail in their en- 
rollment sheets, check all officials to 
see that each is registered, and to 
send in their eligibility report, annual 
dues, etc. 

Pennsylvania employs a_ printed 
postcard to announce all football and 
basketball meetings. This is sent to 
all schools and registered officials. 

A group of Baltimore, Md., schools 
use a printed postcard to announce all 
games in that area for a given week 
and to report scores and highlights of 
the past week’s games. These are wide- 
ly distributed so that they serve both 
as a good advertising medium and a 
convenient record for the schools. 


Montana: The unusual distances be- 
tween towns give rise to serious offi- 
ciating problems. Since trips of 100 
to 150 miles are not uncommon, many 
assignments take the official away 
from his every-day job for a half day 
or more. To promote a degree of uni- 
formity in compensation, the high 
schools have adopted a standard sched- 
ule. This is to be used as a guide. It is 
not mandatory. 

Travel expense—8¢ per mile for rel- 
atively short trips, and 9¢ per mile 
for long trips (because the latter may 
require hotel accommodations). 

Fees — for football, AA (largest 
schools), $15 for ordinary games, $50 
for championship game; A, $10 and 
$25; B or C, $7.50 and $10. For basket- 
ball, A, $9; B, $7.50. An additional $3 
is recommended for also working pre- 
liminary games. | 


Massachusetts: Secretary Mayo Ma- 
goon outlines the official policy rela- 
tive to discharged veterans. Dis- 
charged vets (including those who 
served in the Merchant Marine) who 
returned to school in September be- 
came eligible at once, provided they 
when they left, that they 
are under the age limit, and that the 
current year is not more than their 
second as a freshman, sophemore or 
junior, or not more than their first 
year as a senior. * f 

If they left during their senior year, 
they do not become eligible until the 
date corresponding with that on which 
they left. They must also be eligible 
in accordance with all rules such as 
residence, transfer and number of sea- 
sons of participation. : 


Indiana: The state association urges 
member schools to increase their 


‘the educational welfare of student 


SCHOLASTIC 


girls’ athletic activities through mop 
attention to the play-day type of » 
tivity. The state by-laws prohipj 
state or national championship toy. 
naments for girls. But it does not pro. 
hibit other interschool competition 


Utah: “Post-season games and game 
sponsored by community agencig 
other than schools often interfere wit, 


This association is against games spop. 
sored by outside agencies and will de. 
clare ineligible for the balance of the 
school year any teams or students who 
participate in them.” 


Alabama: A group of the large high 
schools have organized a “‘Large Scho 
Association.” This is part of the reg. 
ular state association, but will meq 
separately when discussing items 9 
primarily large school concern. 


Illinois: The state association wy 
recently informed by university ay. 
thorities that it would be impossibk 
to hold the customary 16-team stat 
final tournament because the gy. 
rounding cities could not accommodate 
players and spectators overnight, 

Serious consideration is now hein 
given to a revised plan which would 
take only four teams to the finals, » 
that the tournament could be com. 
pleted in a day. : 


Tennessee: At a recent meeting of 
the state association, the possibility 
of establishing a central state offic 
with a full-time secretary was thor. 
oughly discussed. The expanded at 
tivities of the association require 3 
full-time office and definite plans ar 
being made to bring this about in the 
near future. 


Equipment problems: The amount 
of basketball equipment is very lim 
ited, and not much improvement can 
be expected before January or Feb- 
ruary. 

The most serious problems are it 
connection with basketballs and ba 
ketball shoes. In the case of basket 
balls, a limited number are being pre 
duced and liberated through usual 
channels, However, the amount i 
only a small percentage of the need. 

Some relief is promised in Januaty 
and February. Several manufacturet 
have enough basketballs on hand # 
prevent any closing down of an ath 
letic department. 

If any school finds it impossible # 
secure a basketball through regula 
dealer channels, such school can col 
tact its state association which wil 
in turn, relay the case to the nationd 
office. If the need is urgent, the schod 
will be given the right to purchase? 
needed basketball from a comma 
stock-pile with credit going to a dealé 
named by the school. ! 

Ability to distribute a small n 
to the more needy cases will de 
somewhat on the honesty of schools 
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Activity Program 
(Continued from page 45) 


noon, and those who can participate 
snoon only. The boys are organ- 
ved into teams under intramural 
captains selected by the council. 
since there are only nine teams of 
eight members each, no attempt is 


qge-weight groups. 

The captains draft members from 
heir ranks and from the student 
body to serve as officials—basket- 
ball referees, softball umpires, scor- 
ers, and timers. | 

After the officials are selected, 
the captains arrange a double 
round-robin in softball and basket- 
ball. The schedules are posted on 
the gym bulletin board along with 
the names of the officials for each 
game. 

After the softball and basketball 
shhedules have been played, the 
captains plan a track meet, with no 
events over 880 yards and only two 
relays (220 and 440 yards). This 
meet is run under National Federa- 
tion rules. The relays, however, do 
not count as times participated. 
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Each participant in the program 
contributes five cents to his captain 
to purchase prizes for the winners 
and runners-up. The winners are 
determined by totaling up the 
points in the three sports included 
in the program. 

Points are awarded on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Basketball == 100 75 50 25 
100 75 50 25 
Track All points won in the meet. 


The winners select their own 
prize, which is usually food or inex- 
pensive individual medals. If the 
cost slightly exceeds the contribu- 
tion, the athletic department makes 
up the difference. 

In time, we expect to expand this 
program to include girls, as well as 
boys, and to add more mixed play. 


BS” GYMNASIUM and PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS. 


‘B® PORTABLE BLEACHERS and 
GYMNASIUM STANDS. 


B® BASKETBALL ELECTRICAL SCORE- 
BOARDS. 


BRADLEY M. LAYBURN CO. 
461—8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SPORT PINS AND BUTTONS 
MEDALS — BADGES — EMBLEMS 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 


EAGLE REGALIA COMPANY 


298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


made to divide the students into 


\X 


WN 


SN 


CW 


Basketball season is here again 

. and time for players to 
prefer a brisk athletic rub from 
their favorite McArthur Super- 
Gym Towels. Super-gym towel 
production is on the up and up 
— write for availabilities to Geo. 
McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 
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MASTER COUPON 


Carefully check items desired and mail this coupon directly to Scholastic 
Coach Advertising Department, 220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


[] Tuss McLaughry’s 
Poster, ‘Condition Pays” 
How many 


BECTON, DICKINSON (36) 
[] Ace Athletic Manual 


BROOKS SHOE (43) 
[_] Information 


CEDAR KRAFT (48) 


C] Information on Basket- 
ball Scoreboard 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR (45) 
Catalog 


CONSOLIDATED LABS. (37) 


Information on Solon 
Rubber Burn Remover 


CONVERSE RUBBER (19) 
[] Basketball Year Book | 


Converse-Dunkel Basket- 
ball Ratings 


CULLUM & BOREN (29) 
Information on Uniforms 


C. R. DANIELS (4) 

[] Catalog on New Line of 
Football, Baseball, Soft- 
ball, Gym and Field 
Equipment 


DENVER CHEMICAL (41) 
Handbook, “Athletic 
Injuries” 


EAGLE REGALIA (47) 

Information on Sport 
Pins and Buttons, Medals, 
Flags, Banners 


GRISWOLD & NISSEN (48) 
(1) Booklet, “Tips on Tram- 
polining” 


HILLYARD SALES (39) 

[] Catalog on Floor Treat- 
ment and Maintenance 

[] Basketball Chart and 
Scorebook 


HOOD RUBBER (35) 
[} Basketball Foul Shooting 
Chart — How Many? 


HUNTINGTON LABS. 
(Inside Back Cover) 

[] New Seal-O-San Basket- 
ball Coaches’ Digest 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (33) 
[] Information on Athletic 
Supporters 


KAHNFAST ATHLETIC 
FABRICS (2) 

[] Addresses of Nearest 
Uniform Makers 


BRADLEY M. LAYBURN (47) 

[] Information on Gym and 
Playground Apparatus, 
Portable Bleachers 


LEAVITT CORP. (45) 
[] Information on Knock- 
down Bleachers 


LINEN THREAD 
(Inside Front Cover) 
(_] Catalog on available nets 


MacGREGOR- 
GOLDSMITH (6) 


[_] Sports Catalog 


MARBA SYSTEM (44) 

[] Information on Athletic 
Equipment Reconditioning 

[] Free shipping containers 


McARTHUR & SONS (47) 


[] Postwar School Towel 
Plan 


(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


SEE PAGE 48 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 
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